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IN  speaking  at  the  annual  session  of  the  Indian  National 
Congress  in  Nagpur  last  month  on  the  question  of  land 
reform,  Mr.  Nehni  declared  that  the  pattern  proposed  was 

“a  big  Step,  a  revolutionary  step,  which  will  lead  the  country 

towards  Socialism.”  However  little  one  may  discern  (rf  a 
revolutionary  temper  in  India’s  endeavours,  there  is  certainly 
no  doubt  of  Mr.  Nehru’s  own  elan  and  desire  to  increase  the 
pace  of  India’s  progress.  He  made  this  clear  also  in  his 
determined  stand  for  the  Third  Five-Year  Plan,  which  is  to 

be  of  far  wider  reach  than  the  currently  running  Second  Plan. 
Many  observers  felt  that  the  only  icvolutionary  leaven  in  the 

Congress  was  Mr.  Nehru  himself. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  hardly  a  matter  for 
surprise  that  Mr.  Nehru  should  also  himself  have  had  to 
speak  on  the  three  most  vital  resolutitms  in  order  to  see  them 
through  Congress.  They  were  on  Planning,  on  Agrarian 

Organisational  Pattern,  and  on  International  Affairs.  Mr. 

Nehru  spoke  forcefully,  steam-rollering  all  opposition  and 

evoking  the  enthusiasm  of  his  vast  foUowing.  Apart  from  his 
personal  popularity  and  domination  of  the  political  scene,  it 
is  worth  recalling  that  the  Congress  stiU  remains  the  most 
widely  representative  and  democratic  political  organisation, 
not  only  in  India,  but  in  the  world.  What  CcHigress  resolves 

to  do  has  a  way  of  getting  done.  Thirty-eight  years  ago, 
Nagpur  was  the  scene  of  another  Congress,  the  first  to  resolve 
that  national  independence  should  be  achieved  through 


41 
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non-violence. 

The  annual  sessions  of  the  Qmgiess  are  always  held  in 
a  village,  where  for  a  week  a  township  springs  up  to  accom¬ 
modate  a  hundred  thousand  people  or  more.  Among  the 
industrial  shows  and  fun-fairs,  India’s  national  leaders  and 
political  workers  set  the  compass  for  the  nation’s  journey.  It 
is  not  a  place  where  new  stars  can  rise,  for  oratory  is  every 
man’s  gift  in  India.  Only  those  with  the  solid  backing  of  the 
people  they  represent  in  their  locality  can  expea  a  hearing 
and  perhaps  a  reputation.  Such  a  man  this  year  was  Bakshi 
Gulam  Mohammad,  Chief  Minister  of  Kashmir,  whose 
popular  appeal  proved  second  only  to  Nehru’s  own.  It  is  in 


this  fashion  that  from  the  green  fasmesses  of  the  villages 
India  throws  out  her  national  leaders  and  policies,  which  dien 
percolate  back  through  the  towns,  the  l^slatures  and  the 

village  fmehayats.  Foreign  observers  tend  to  overlook  this 

practical  effea  of  the  Congress  and  see  it  only  as  a  big 

tamasha,  or  jamboree. 

This  Nagpur  Congress,  which  b  the  sixty-fourth,  decided 
that  within  the  year,  both  the  central  Government  in  Delhi 
and  the  States  Governments  must  complete  the  formatimi  of 

village  agricultural  cooperatives  and  certain  other  stages  of 

land  reform.  Though  serious  opposition  was  encountered 
against  every  aspea  of  the  proposed  reforms,  the  over¬ 
whelming  majority  felt  commined  to  the  principle  of  “the 
land  to  the  tiUers,”  which  has  for  thirty  years  been  a  Con¬ 
gress  slogan.  So  the  Congress  decided  that  Indian  agricultural 
lands  should  be  owned  and  husbanded  by  the  villagers  them- 

selves  through  their  councils.  The  doubts  remain,  and 

Indians,  making  mental  comparisons  with  China,  wonder 

where  the  political  woikers,  organisers  and  administrators  are 
to  come  from  who  will  ensure  that  this  decision  is  carried  out. 
And  yet  the  general  feeling  is  that  carried  out  it  must  be, 
somehow. 

On  the  planning  resolution,  too,  weU-known  Congress 

personalities  opposed  Nehru  and  the  majority.  They  were 
respectfully  listened  to  but  over-ruled  by  the  majority  vote. 
Because  it  is  common  knowledge  that  some  foreigners  do  not 
Mrish  to  see  India  widely  industrialised,  and  that  those  Indians 
who  favoured  a  slower  development  in  the  public  sector,  were 
voicing  the  objections  of  the  private  seaor  industrialists,  the 
case  against  an  all-embracing  plan  was  suspea  and  sullied 
even  before  it  was  presented.  The  problem  is  in  some  ways 
the  same  as  in  land  reform :  no  one  knows  where  to  find  riicw 
who  will  rouse  and  inspire  the  people  to  the  necessary  sacri¬ 
fices  and  hard  worit,  yet  there  can  be  no  turning  asi^  fnm 
the  sa  aim. 

China  was  very  mudi  in  the  minds  and  speedies  (rf  die 
delegates.  For  many  months  India  has  been  bearing  about 
China’s  unparallelled  production  successes  (tf  the  past  single 
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year.  There  is  both  interest  and  respect  for  Chinese  techniques 
in  agriculture  and  industry,  but  without  any  desire  to  emulate 
that  coimtry’s  political  system  or  social  practices.  India  does 
not  think  in  terms  of  Communist  types  of  administration  or 
people’s  communes,  but  she  would  like  to  follow  China  in 
doubling  her  annual  food  and  steel  production  as  soon  as 
possible,  though  doing  it  by  Indian  methods.  So  far,  however, 
no  one  knows  how  to  do  this. 

'  In  the  field  of  international  affairs  there  was  nothing 
very  new  for  Mr.  Nehru  to  add  to  his  well-known  views, 
though  his  defence  of  India’s  cemtinued  membership  of  the 
Commonwealth  was  more  energetic  than  of  late.  Since 
Britain’s  Suez  venture,  the  Indian  Prime  Minister  has,  on 
this  issue,  foimd  himself  on  the  defensive.  However,  with 
improved  relations  in  the  oflSng  between  Britain  and  Egypt, 
Mr.  Nehru  was  able  to  tell  the  Congress  that  it  would  be 
greatly  to  India’s  advantage  to  remain  within  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  Mr.  Krishna  Menon  contributed  by  stressing  that 
within  a  short  time  the  Afro-Asian  coimtries  will  weigh  as 
equals  with  the  white  nations  of  the  Commonwealth  family. 

Thus  the  Nagpur  Congress  presents  on  the  whole  a  bold, 
if  not,  as  Mr.  N^ru  would  have  it,  a  revolutionary  face, 
though  there  is  still  lacking  a  determined  body  of  men 
ready  to  translate  into  action  the  decisions  taken  there.  The 


impression  left  with  observers  is  that  India  will  continue  to 
progress,  but  neither  as  fast  as  Nehru  would  like  nor  as 
sluggishly  as  his  critics  prophesy.  This  has,  in  fact,  been  the 
experience  of  the  past  seven  or  eight  years  of  constructive 
work,  and  is  unlikely  to  change  much  in  the  near  future. 

Nearly  everyone  in  India  is  aware  and  heartily  sick  of 
the  dearth  of  a  purposeful  leadership  within  the  Qmgress 
organisation,  even  though  it  counts  for  so  much  more  than  a 
political  party,  and  is  still  looked  upon  by  the  people  as  the 
heir  of  the  national  movement  fat^red  by  Gant^.  There 
now  appears  some  prospect  that  Mrs.  Indira  Gandhi,  Nehru’s 
daughter,  may  be  elect^  Congress  President.  She  would  then 
be  the  second  woman  to  hold  this  post,  the  first  having  been 
the  fiery  poet,  Sarojini  Naidu.  Mr.  Nehru’s  initial  opposition 
to  this  choice  has  been  over-ridden  by  the  majority  wishes  of 
the  Congress  Working  Committee,  which  agreed  that  Mrs. 
Gandhi  (no  relation  of  the  Mahatma)  is  the  most  popular 
member  of  the  Committee,  and  the  most  likely  to  suco^  in 
inspiring  the  country  to  something  like  the  crusading  spirit 
the  people  are  waiting  for.  This  is  certainly  true,  nor  is  she 
by  any  means  inexperienced  in  organisational  work,  but  she 
remains  still  untried  as  a  mass  leader.  As  Congress  President, 
she  would  have  a  vast  unspecified  power  in  influencing  the 
country’s  affairs.  It  would  be  a  heavy  responsibility  to  place 
on  such  still  very  young  shoulders. 


Ayub  Goes  His  Own  Way 


PAKISTAN  has  been  under  martial  law  for  nearly  four 
months  now,  and  as  yet  there  appears  to  be  few 
indications  that  it  will  soon  be  lifted.  The  military 
authorities  see  no  reason  for  withdrawing  at  this  stage;  the 
President,  General  Ayub  Khan,  said  he  would  not  rest  until 
the  problems  of  administration,  commerce,  agriculture, 
education,  and  refugee  rehabilitation  were  properly  solved. 
What  the  priorities  are  in  his  own  mind  is  not  yet  clear.  But 
one  thing  is  certain;  the  General  is  too  much  inclined  to 
think  that  the  situation  can  be  saved  by  surgical  methods.  It 
is  not  enough  to  introduce  reforms  or  improvements  in  the 
separate  spheres  of  the  administrative  or  economic  system. 
One  must  also  take  into  accoimt  the  realities  of  power  and 
political  organisatiem,  otherwise  the  short-term  gains  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  new  regime  will  be  lost.  And  it  is  precisely  in 
this  field  that  not  enough  serious  thinking  is  being  deme. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  certain  fields  where  reform  can 
be  brought  about  only  in  the  way  the  General  intends.  Land 
reform  and  the  resettlement  of  refugees  are  the  two  most 
obvious  examples.  Quite  soon  after  coming  to  power. 
General  Ayub  appointed  a  committee  to  look  into  the 
agrarian  problem.  The  committee’s  recommendations  will 
soon  be  announced,  and  the  more  far-reaching  they  are,  the 
better.  Under  previous  administrations,  the  land  question  was 
never  allowed  to  become  a  live  issue.  Today,  with  the  Army’s 
help,  the  large  estates  of  West  Pakistan  can  be  broken  up  for 
redistribution  to  the  peasants.  Similarly  the  refugees  from 
India,  who  after  eleven  years  were  still  not  housed  or 


rehabilitated  because  of  political  manoeuvring  and  intrigue, 
will  now  be  anended  to.  That,  too,  is  a  positive  gain.  But 
these  are  merely  drastic  methods  of  solving  urgent  problems 
which  should  have  been  tackled  long  ago.  That  General 
Ayub’s  is  the  first  administration  in  Pakistan  to  attempt  to 
do  so  is  a  fact  to  bear  in  mind.  But  even  after  these  problems 
are  solved,  Pakistan  will  still  be  faced  with  its  old  political 
difficulties. 

The  tragedy  of  Pakistan  is  that  while  democratic 
institutions  were  never  allowed  to  work  properly,  they  became 
too  much  identified  in  the  public  mind  with  the  general 
deterioratiem,  corruption  and  neglea.  It  was  no  doubt 
tempting,  while  discrediting  its  undemocratic  representatives, 
to  discredit  democracy  itself.  But  the  entire  political  frame¬ 
work  in  which,  in  other  countries,  the  party  system  and 
representative  government  operate,  has  in  Pakistan  been 
thrown  overboard.  It  is  probably  true  that  the  masses,  and 
even  most  of  the  intellectuals,  are  glad  to  see  that  happen. 
But  unless  the  military  regime  is  going  to  be  self-perpetuating, 
what  is  it  gmng  to  put  in  its  place?  And  if  the  High 
Command  intends  to  hold  on  to  power  indefinitely,  does  it 
not  run  the  risk  of  being  turned  into  a  political  instrument  — 
perhaps  even  an  instrument  of  terror?  If,  however,  it  does 
not  wish  to  remain  in  power  indefinitely,  what  is  it  .doing  to 
assure  that  imder  its  successors,  the  eccmomic,  social  and 
administrative  achievements  which  it  is  striving  towards,  will 
not  be  lost? 

There  will  be  pressure  put  on  the  generals  by  their  own 
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junior  officers  to  keep  them  moving.  If  reports  claiming  that 
a  young  officers’  movement  was  formed  last  summer  are  true, 
then  political  ideas  must  have  crept  into  tbe  lower  ranks  of 
tbe  Army,  and  General  Ayub  was  merely  acting  to  forestall 
bis  own  younger  officers.  Now  that  tbe  Army  is  in  power, 
they  will  want  bim  to  get  things  done.  So  far  tbe  President 
bas  shown  moderation  and  restraint,  and  there  have  been 
few  reprisals  against  his  political  opponents.  But  he  may  be  • 
driven  to  take  more  extreme  measures.  A  large  number  of 
those  detained  under  martial  law  are  individuals  with 
socialistic  leanings.  The  arrests  of  Maulana  Bhashani  and 
Khan  Abdul  Ghaffar  Khan  could  be  explained  as  attempts 
to  prevent  separatist  tendencies  from  gathering  strength,  but 
there  have  been  other  radicals  whose  arrests  cannot  be  ex¬ 
plained  on  those  grounds.  And  with  the  notable  exception 
of  Mr.  M.  A.  Khuhro,  a  former  Chief  Minister  of  Sind,  no 
right-wing  politician  of  any  significance  has  suffered  deten¬ 
tion.  The  latter  were  no  less,  and  probably  more,  corrupt 
than  their  left-wing  counterparts.  It  is  not  clear  where  the 
I>olitical  sympathies  of  the  middle-rank  and  younger  officers 
lie,  but  some  of  them  may  have  looked  on  the  small  but 


growing  popular  movement  for  democratic  reform  with  a 
certain  approval. 

The  problem  arises  because  the  present  rulers  of 
Pakistan  do  not  seem  to  grasp  the  fact  that  one  cannot  rule  a 
country  in  Asia  of  the  size  and  importance  of  Pakistan  by 
purely  apolitical  methods.  If  they  wish  to  dispense  with 
Parliament,  they  must  rule  with  the  help  of  a  political  party, 
build  a  party  apparatus,  and  provide  an  ideology  of  some 
sort.  The  mere  application  of  stem  administrative  remedies 
will  not  put  the  country’s  political  life  on  a  new  footing.  The 
Pakistan  Army  had,  until  recently,  kept  out  of  politics,  and 
in  faa  political  involvement  was  considered  distasteful  by 
many  of  the  top-ranking  officers  who  had  been  trained  in  the 
British  Army’s  tradition.  Many  of  them  are  glad  to  be  able 
to  revert  to  their  more  normal  functions,  but  the  Army  itself 
cannot  do  so  until  a  new  political  nK)vement  is  created.  Of 
this  there  is  yet  no  sign.  If  Pakistan  is  not  to  be  governed 
indefinitely  by  a  military  dictatorship,  no  maner  how 
benevolent  or  popularly-acclaimed,  the  President  must  seek 
his  power  from  some  other  source.  If  not,  not  only  will  the 
country  suffer,  but  the  Army  will  too. 
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Burmese  Dilemma 

General  Nc  win’s  caretaker  Government  falls  into  an 
entirely  different  category  from  other  military  regimes 
and  cannot  be  compared  even  with  General  Ayub 
Khan’s  rule  in  Pakistan.  The  particular  difference  in  the 
Burmese  version  of  the  fashion  in  generals  is  that  it  derives 
its  mandate  constitutionally  from  Parliament  for  a  limited 
period  of  six  months  —  during  which  it  has  the  task  of 
restoring  law  and  order  and  of  ensuring  fair  general  elections. 
Furthermore  it  has  the  support  of  all  political  parties,  and 
there  is  no  martial  law.  It  is  only  a  “military”  regime 
insofar  as  the  temporary  Prime  Minister  happens  to  be  a 
General,  able  to  rely  on  disciplined,  chosen  military  friends 
to  implement  his  decisions.  But  members  of  the  Government 
are  uncommitted  civilians  who  are  not  only  prepared,  but 
eager  to  surrender  their  power  by  ApHl  28  when  General 
Ne  Win’s  mandate  comes  to  an  end.  Burmese  politicians, 
trying  to  sort  out  the  new  situation  created  by  the  split  of 
the  AFPFL  into  U  Nu’s  “clean”  and  U  Ba  Swe’s  and  U 
Kyaw  Nyein’s  “stable”  factions,  are  grateful  to  General 
Ne  Win  for  looking  after  the  administration  while  they  are 
probing  their  strength. 

In  addition  to  these  two  main  groups,  there  is  the 
National  United  Front  (NUF)  consisting  of  about  15 
parties  and  groups  of  in^vidual,  quasi-independent 
personalities.  During  the  last  general  elections,  in  1956,  the 
NUF  won  1,200,000  votes  compared  with  AFPFL’s 
1,800,000,  but  owing  to  the  system  of  franchise,  they 
occupied  only  45  seats  out  of  248  constituencies.  Had  there 
been  proportional  representation,  the  political  pattern  of  the 
Burmese  Government  would,  therefore,  have  been  some¬ 


what  different.  Now  that  sympathies  and  loyalties  are 
divided  and  the  merits  and  sins  of  the  politicians  are  under 
discussion,  the  question  of  how  the  NUF  will  be  able  to 
influence  a  future  elected  Government,  has  become  of  great 
importance.  For  though  both  the  “stable”  and  the  “clean” 
AFPFL  seem  certain  of  victory  and  are  able  to  point  to 
rousing  receptions  given  to  their  respective  leaders,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  either  of  the  factions  will  be  able  to  win 
a  victory  so  sweeping  that  it  could  rule  without  having  to 
enter  into  some  sort  of  coalition.  This  might  either  be  done 
with  the  NUF  as  it  stands  today,  or  by  splitting  it  into  left 
and  right  parties  and  individuals,  so  that  a  coalition  with 
the  more  moderate  elements  would  exclude  the  near-Com- 
munists  with  whom  neither  faction  is  anxious  to  ally  itself. 

General  Ne  Win’s  administration  has  achieved  astound¬ 
ing  successes  in  cleaning  up  Rangoon,  instilling  greater 
discipline  into  the  police,  the  civil  ser\'ice  and  the  business 
community,  and  has  gained  the  gratitude  of  most  people  by 
bringing  about  a  substantial  reduction  of  commodity  prices. 
By  “cleaning  up”  corruption,  hoarding,  political  favouritism 
and  by  prosecuting  criminal  offenders  who  hitherto  were 
able  to  evade  the  law  owing  to  party  allegiance,  the  care¬ 
taker  Government  has  indirectly  brou^t  the  political  parties 
into  discredit.  This  may  have  repercussions  at  election  time, 
for  elections  will  give  power  back  into  the  hands  of  the 
politicians.  Yet  it  is  the  avowed  aim  of  General  Ne  Win 
to  convene  Parliament  this  month  and  to  dissolve  it  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  general  elections.  So  far,  speculations 
that  Ne  Win  might  ask  Parliament  for  another  term  of  six 
months,  or  that  he  may  return  his  power  to  the  House  and 
hand  over  to  which  ever  proves  to  be  the  biggest  faction, 
have  been  categorically  dismissed  in  private  talks  to  Eastern 
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World.  It  is,  however,  significant,  that  the  leading  politicians 
have  announced  that  they  would  support  any  such  action 
by  the  General.  The  only  reason  which  may,  under  certain 
circumstances,  sway  Ne  Win  in  asking  for  an  extension,  is 
the  state  of  security  in  the  country.  The  insurgents  in  the 
jungle  have  not  been  beaten,  and  as  the  Army  is  trying  to 
fight  them  by  military  means  alone,  it  is  likely  that  the 
struggle  will  go  on  for  an  appreciable  time.  But,  as  long  as 
fair  elections  are  not  hampered  by  the  jungle  warfare,  it 
may  be  safely  assumed  that  General  Ne  Win  will  call 
elections  and  also  continue  the  fighting.  It  is  also  certain 
that  the  party  which  is  victorious  in  Burma,  will,  have  to 
live  up  to  the  example  and  the  standards  set  by  the  present 
caretaker  administration. 


Ruins  of  Baghdad 

At  their  meeting  in  Karachi  last  month,  the  remnant 
members  of  the  Baghdad  Pact  went  through  the  motions 
of  a  live  alliance  of  equal  members  having  to  deal  with 
urgent  matters.  With  Iraq,  its  keystone,  gone  and  with 
Britain,  progenitor  of  the  Pact,  barely  able  to  conceal  its 
embarrassment  with  the  premature  ruins,  this  misnamed 
alliance  has  dwindled  into  a  channel  for  American  military 
and  political  meddling  in  Pakistan,  Turkey  and  Iran.  Arab 
fears  of  its  potential  mischief  are  now  much  reduced,  but 
India  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  still  worried  by  American 
intentions  in  Pakistan.  Pakistanis  themselves  are  full  of 
anxiety  whether  General  Ayub  Khan  understands  the  troubles 
he  is  storing  up  for  his  country  through  his  undiscriminating 
acceptance  of  American  military  aid,  and  his  readiness  to 
sign  a  bilateral  pact  with  that  country. 

Washington’s  trend  of  thought  was  revealed  by  the 
advocacy  of  the  Siamese  strawman  Nai  Pote  Sarasin,  who 
propounded  the  establishment  of  organisational  links  joining 
NATO,  SEATO,  and  the  Baghdad  Pact.  Probably  what  the 
Pentagon  has  in  mind  is  a  plan  of  centralised  direction  for 
America’s  several  alliances.  The  three  pacts  in  question 
account  for  about  half  the  countries  allied  through  defence 
pacts  with  the  United  States.  Once  synchronised  in  purpose, 
the  remaining  American  allies  could  more  easily  be  brought 
into  the  overall  system.  Washington’s  dream,  if  war  should 
come  in  the  present  nuclear  era,  would  be  for  all  the  bases 
and  forces  of  its  “free  world’’  to  be  galvanised  into  action 
at  the  press  of  a  button  in  the  Pentagon. 

Mr.  Duncan  Sandys,  as  Britain’s  representative  in  Karachi 
in  the  absence,  owing  to  an  indisposition,  of  the  Foreign 
Secretary  Mr.  Selwyn  Lloyd,  may  have  learnt  a  few  things 
not  included  in  his  tactical  and  strategic  considerations  for 
the  “Baghdad”  Pact  area  when  he  first  formulated  Britain’s 
Defence  White  Paper  for  1959.  Though  surely  less  of  a  babe 
in  the  wood  than  General  Ayub  Khan  in  seeing  what  dangers 
are  involved  in  the  continuance  of  this  pact,  he  is  equally 
helpless  in  disposing  of  the  remains  so  long  as  America  still 
has  uses  for  them. 


Suspicions  of  SEATO 

Nai  Pote  Sarasin,  SEATO’s  travelling  Secreta^-General, 
visited  London  and  Paris  and  also  appeared  in  Ankara, 
the  new  headquarters  of  the  Baghdad  Pact.  The  idea 
behind  linking  NATO,  the  Baghdad  Pact  and  SEATO,  of 
course,  is  to  have  a  global  defence  arrangement,  so  that 
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both  the  alliance  that  he  represents,  as  well  as  the  Baghdad 
Pact,  could  be  invested  with  the  prestige  enjoyed  by  NATO. 
But  any  such  attempt  woxild  make  SEATO  even  more  un¬ 
popular  with  the  neutral  countries  of  South-East  Asia. 

The  first  step  in  this  direction  would  probably  be  an 
extension  of  regional  membership.  Malaya  is  the  most  likely 
candidate,  yet  the  Federal  Prime  Minister,  Tunku  Abdul 
Rahman,  has  repeatedly  said  that  his  Government  does  not 
wish  to  enter  into  any  defensive  arrangements  with  others, 
being  already  a  party  to  the  defence  agreement  with  Britain. 
Partly  as  a  result  of  SEATO,  TTiailand’s  relations  with 
neutralist  Cambodia  have  deteriorated,  and  Laos,  its  land¬ 
locked  neighbour,  has  not  witnessed  any  lessening  of  the 
strength  of  the  Communist-led  Pathet  Lao.  SEATO’s  power 
to  act,  if  there  should  be  a  serious  Viet-Minh  incursion  into 
Laos,  is  doubtful.  Any  attempt  by  it  to  drive  other  countries 
into  it  will  be  resented,  and  not  add  to  its  effectiveness  as  a 
military  alliance.  And  if  future  meetings  of  its  ministerial 
Council  are  held  in  countries  outside  the  Treaty  area,  it 
will  only  confirm  the  suspicions  of  India,  Indonesia  and 
Malaya  that  it  is  too  much  of  a  western-sponsored  pact. 


Grotewohl  Calls  on  Nehru 

WEST  Germany  and  its  allies  took  much  comfort  from 
Herr  Grotewohl’s  total  lack  of  political  progress  in  his 
talks  with  Mr.  Nehru  last  month.  Both  in  Cairo 
and  Baghdad,  the  East  German  Prime  Minister  was  able  to 
advance  his  country’s  interest,  bringing  closer  its  recognition 
by  these  two  uncommitted  countries,  but  in  Delhi  he  failed 
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to  earn  the  prestige  even  of  issuing  a  joint  statement  with  the 
Indian  Prime  Minister.  The  anomaly  of  the  situation  is  that 
many  Indians,  far  from  relishing  the  discomfiture  of  Mr. 
Grotewohl  or  the  satisfaction  of  his  detractors,  have  for  a 
long  time  desired  the  establishment  of  normal  relations  with 
the  country  he  represents.  Why,  then,  has  Mr.  Nehru  proved 
so  obdurate? 

There  has  never  been  a  clear  statement  from  the  Indian 
Government  about  the  reasons  for  this  refusal  to  accord 
diplomatic  recognition  to  the  German  Democratic  Republic. 
Delhi  has  given  only  vague  hints  that  recognition  might  make 
reunification  of  Germany  more  difficult.  Indian  diplomats 
privately  mention  Adenauer  as  the  main  obstacle  to  India’s 
normalisation  of  relations  with  East  Germany.  Translated 
into  practical  terms  this  means  that  West  Germany’s  business 
with  and  credits  to  India,  and  whatever  informal  pressures 
Britain  and  America  may  bring  to  bear,  weigh  heavier  with 
Nehru,  who  is  apparently  not  —  or  not  yet  —  willing  to 
upset  the  western  apple-cart  in  central  Europe.  If  India 
were  to  establish  full  diplomatic  relations  with  the  German 
Democratic  Republic,  the  carefully  balanced  system  of  power 
relations  in  Europe  begin  to  shift. 

During  GrotewohTs  visit  a  number  of  leading  Indian 
newspapers  came  out  in  favour  of  full  recognition,  and 
others,  while  not  committing  themselves  to  complete 
recognition,  wanted  something  much  better  than  the  pr^nt 
trade  mission.  Bonn  was  not  unnaturally  distracted,  and 
Indians  were  beginning  to  think  recognition  was  on  the 
cards,  but  Indian  opinion  seemed  to  have  run  ahead  of  what 
Mr.  Nehru  thought  advisable. 

Elections  Under  Everest 

EPAL  is  about  to  experience  one  of  the  most  important 
events  of  its  history.  For  at  the  end  of  this  month, 
for  the  first  time,  elections  are  to  be  held  in  that  remote 
Himalayan  kingdom.  There  is  great  excitement  in  the 
narrow  valleys  surrounded  by  the  snow-glistening  peaks  of 
Gaurisankar  and  Everest,  for  though  communications  in  the 
interior  are  almost  non-existent,  news  has  nevertheless 
travelled  fast,  and  the  hill  people  are  said  to  take  a  keen 
interest  in  the  event.  In  the  Valley  of  Kathmandu,  of  course, 
there  is  comparative  sophistication  and  politics  play  an 
absorbing  part  of  everyday  life.  King  Mahendra,  with  great 
skill,  is  now  approving  a  Constitution  which  will  turn  him 
from  an  absolute  into  a  constitutional  monarch  and  which 
I  will  yet  allow  him  powers  which,  under  prevailing  circum- 
‘  stances,  may  prove  a  stabilising  factor.  He  himself,  though 
I  standing  to  lose  at  least  some  of  his  powers,  is  the  most 
relentless  driving  force  in  bringing  about  the  elections  which, 
I  from  almost  every  point  of  view,  are  a  difficult  problem. 
Most  of  the  country  is  still  almost  inaccessible,  and 
canvassing  politicians  have  to  wander  for  weeks  partly  on 
horseback  partly  on  foot  over  dangerous  tracks  in  order  to 
reach  the  isolated  communities.  Even  then  they  can  hope 
to  cover  only  a  small  part  of  the  country. 

Fortunately,  the  British  and  Indian  Governments  have 
^  each  lent  to  Nepal  about  35  radio  transmitters  so  that  com- 
^ '  munication  between  election  committees  will  be  possible  and 
^  the  counts  will  thus  be  known  earlier  than  it  would  other- 
wise  have  been  possible.  These  will  be  Nepal’s  first  elections, 
and  it  must  be  presumed  that  their  full  implications  will  not 
be  known  to  all  people,  despite  their  interest  and  excitement. 


or  because  of  it.  Thus  there  are,  on  an  average,  8.9 
candidates  per  constituency  fighting  seats.  Apart  frcxn  the 
three  most  important  parties:  the  Nepali  Congress,  the  Com¬ 
munists  and  the  Rana-supported  Gorka  Parishad,  there  are 
the  Nepal  Prajad  Parishad  (People’s  Party)  which  recently 
split  into  two  identically  named  parts  only  distinguished  by 
different  flags,  and  about  ten  more  minor  parties.  In  addition, 
there  is  a  total  of  380  Independents  also  fighting  the  109 
seats.  As  70  percent  of  the  people  are  almost  cut  off  from 
the  outside  world,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  hill  people 
will  vote  for  those  candidates  they  know  intimately. 

Whether  these  local  politicians  who  find  the  support  of 
their  fellow-citizens  will  be  the  members  of  any  of  the 
established  parties  or  independents,  nobody  can  pr^ct.  As 
it  is  virtually  impossible  for  all  the  party  leaders  to  visit  the 
hills,  some  of  the  villages  may  not  even  know  of  the 
existence  of  all  the  parties,  or  at  least  know  their  pro¬ 
grammes.  They  may,  therefore,  be  expected  to  be  swayed 
by  local  or  personal  loyalties  which  may  not  be  directed 
towards  the  parties.  The  programmes  of  almost  all  the 
parties  have  a  progressive  tenor  and  are  very  similar  to  each 
other.  The  main  difference  is  in  the  personalities  of  the 
respective  leaders,  and  Nepal  has  an  astounding  amount  of 
able  and  impressive  leaders,  out  of  proportion  to  the  size 
and  political  experience  of  the  country.  But  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  there  has  been  a  constant  and  brave  fight 
amongst  Nepali  patriots  for  the  liberation  of  their  country 
from  Rana  rule  and  that  the  King-led  revolution  of  1950 
was  due  to  the  political  fight  and  the  self-sacrifice  of  many 
who  are  the  leaders  of  their  parties  today.  Whatever  the 
outcome  of  the  Nepal  elections  —  they  will  take  two  and 
a  half  months  over  the  difficult  territory  —  they  will 
certainly  be  a  milestone  in  the  country’s  development, 
because  only  after  an  elected  and  stable  Government  has 
come  to  power  can  serious  steps  to  develop  the  country  be 
expected  to  have  any  success. 


The  Tunku’s^Pact 

IDEAS  for  a  cultural  and  economic  pact  in  South-East 
Asia  canvassed  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  Malaya,  Tunku 
Abdul  Rahman,  during  his  visit  last  monffi  to  the 
President  of  the  Philippines  seem  to  be  foundering.  The 
agreement  was  first  to  link  the  peoples  of  Malaysia  race, 
and  at  a  later  stage  to  be  extendi  to  other  countries  of  the 
region.  In  essence  the  idea  is  not  a  bad  one,  for  some  kind 
of  intra-Asian  economic  arrangement,  without  outside  inter¬ 
ference  either  from  the  Communist  or  the  western  bloc, 
could  draw  the  countries  of  the  area  closer  together  ccnn- 
mercially  and  provide  a  stimulus  to  trade.  It  was  unfortunate 
that  the  joint  statement  issued  after  the  meetings  in  Manila 
between  Tunku  Rahman  and  President  Garda  mentioned 
that  such  a  pact  was  necessary  to  keep  the  influence  of 
Communism  at  bay.  This  has  created  suspidons  in  other 
parts  of  South-East  Asia,  especially  as  the  Filipinos  have 
already  talked  in  terms  of  bringing  the  nakedly  anti-Cbm- 
munist  regimes  of  Formosa  and  South  Korea  into  the 
arrangement. 

The  majority  of  Malaysians  reside  in  Indonesia,  and  no 
pact  of  the  sort  envisaged  by  the  Malayan  Prime  Minister 
could  hope  to  be  successful  if  the  Indonesians  were  left  out- 

( Comment  continued  on  page  15 ) 
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Letters  to  the 


THE  LABOUR  PARTY  AND  ASA 


Sir. — It  is  in  no  spirit  of  trying  to 
score,  points  that  I  note  that  Mr.  David 
Ennals,  while  seeking  to  defend  the 
Labour  Party  policy,  has  in  fact  con¬ 
firmed  your  criticisms  of  it.  His  catalogue 
of  lectures  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
British-Asian  and  Overseas  Socialist 
Fellowship,  the  admission  of  an  un¬ 
certain  relationship  between  Transport 
House  and  the  Asian  nationalists  and 
Socialists,  and  his  careful  avoidance  of 
the  central  issue,  namely  the  charge  of 
“westemism,”  against  the  Labour  leaders, 
hardly  help  Asian  '  confidence  in  the 
Labour  Party. 

Mr.  Ennals  airily  dismisses  as  “sheer 
nonsense”  the  suggestion  that  his  party 
may  have  been  in  any  way  lacking  in 
understanding  of  Asian  problems  and 
the  earnest  desire  tO(  assist  them.  He 
really  cannot  be  aware  of  the  deep 
distress  Asians  feel  at  Labour’s  stand  on 
nuclear  weapons,  NATO,  and  a  host  of 
other  issues.  For  example,  the  treatment 
of  Barbara  Castle  for  her  remarks  about 
the  excesses  of  British  troops  in  Cyprus. 
If  Mr.  Ennals  thinks  GaiUkell’s  snub 
to  Mrs.  Castle  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  British  conception  of  Socialism,  he 
will  not  find  many  Asian  Socialists  to 
agree  with  him. 

Would  Mr.  Ennals,  as  Secretary  of  the 
International  Department,  ask  Labour 
M.P’s  and  the  leading  figures  of  Trans¬ 
port  House  how  much  they  know,  for 
example,  about  India’s  foreign  exchange 
problem,  or  the  present  Indonesian  form 
of  government?  I  think  the  answer 
would  ^ive  him  the  shock  of  his  life. 

Asians  know  that  the  working  people 
and  many  others  far  beyond  their  ranks 
in  Britain  have  the  b^t  intentions  in 
the  worid  towards  us.  We  reciprocate 
these  friendly  feelings.  But,  Sir,  I 
believe  this  is  not  the  point  you  raised. 
I  think,  further,  that  the  point  is  not 
only  one  of  helping  the  Asians,  but  also 
of  what  help  Labour  can  get  from  the 
Asians.  Where  is  there  a  practical 
expression  in  today’s  conditions  of  the 
“internationalism”  of  Socialism  in 
Britain?  I  suggest  that  Mr.  Ennals 
together  with  his  colleagues  at  Trans¬ 
port  House  still  need  to  give  much  more 
study  to  Asia  as  an  important  part  both 
of  the  world  and  of  the  British  Labour 
Party’s  problems. 

Yours,  etc. 

Lucknow,  India.  S.  Ahmed 


Editor 


Sir.— I  feel  there  is  a  lot  more  you  could 
have  said  in  your  December  leading 
article  on  the  Labour  Party’s  attitude 
towards  Asia,  but  even  so,  Mr.  Ennals  in 
his  reply  made  no  real  attempt  to  correct 
your  main  criticism  of  the  Labour  Party 
and  its  leaders  in  this  regard.  No  one 
doubts  that  Labour  leaders  and  spokes¬ 
men  are  aware  of  the  basic  problems  and 
needs  in  Asia  today,  but  it  is  obvious 
from  what  my  Asian  friends  at  the  univer¬ 
sity  here  tell  me,  and  from  what  I  know 
from  my  own  interest  in  South-East  Asia 
that  on  general  political  matters  in  the 
individual  countries  the  Labour  Party  in 
this  country  is  right  out  of  touch. 

No  leading  Labour  personality,  as  far 
as  I  know,  has  yet  raised  a  voice  about 
the  military  dictatorship  in  Pakistan, 
although  many  progressive  Pakistanis  have 
been  hoping  that  they  would — condemn¬ 
ing  it  in  sound  terms.  And  what  about 
SEATO,  and  the  situation  in  the  American 
backed  police-state  of  South  Viet  Nam — 
do  they  even  understand  the  elementary 
factors  involved,  or  are  they  just  “aware?” 
You  quoted  Mr.  Gaitskell’s  “gaffe”  on  the 
Indonesian  situation  last  year.  No  wonder 
the  Labour  Party  is  a  disappointment  to 
Asians.  Are  they  frightened  to  commit 
themselves  to  anything  before  they  get 
into  office,  or  is  it  just  that  they  do  not 
or  will  not  understand? 

Yours  etc.. 

Far  Headingley,  Phyllis  ShOKES 

Leeds. 


Sir. — You  did  not  mention  in  your 
editorial  on  the  Labour  Party  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  and  intangible  smug  feeling 
British  Labour  leaders  seem  to  have 
about  being  responsible  for  giving  India 
its  independence.  This  is  the  laurel  they 
seem  to  rest  on,  and  they  cannot  forbear 
to  mention  it  some  time  during  a  dis¬ 
cussion  on  Indian  affairs.  Yes,  the  Labour 
Government  did  recognise  India’s  greatest 
desire,  and  we  must  be  forever  thankful 
that  they  did.  But  in  their  outlook  on 
world  affairs  today  the  future  leaders  of 
a  British  Labour  Government  do  not  give 
cognisance  to  the  validity  of  Indian  ideas. 
There  is  much  less  sympathy  now  than 
there  was  in  1947.  One  could  imagine  the 
powerful  influence  that  a  Labour  Govern¬ 
ment  in  Britain  working  in  close 
collaboration  with  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  other  non-aligned  countries 
could  have  in  world  affairs. 

But  you  are  right,  sir;  it  is  unlikely  to 
happen  while  Socialist  leaders  in  England 


continue  to  think  of  Bjitain’s  greatness  in 
terms  of  its  nuclear  strength  and  alliance 
with  the  United  States. 


Yours  etc., 

Lucknow,  India.  P.  N.  Mahar 


Sir. — ^The  world  is  in  such  a  precarious 
state  these  days  that  someone  has  got  to 
take  the  initiative  in  going  all  out  for  a 
policy  of  peace  rather  than  power  politics. 
I  have  just  read  in  your  latest  issue  to 
hand  that  Britain  has  a  great  fund  of 
goodwill  projected  towards  it  from  Asia, 
but  that  she  does  nothing  about  it.  This, 
I  should  think,  is  true,  and  although  I  do 
not  know  about  your  Labour  Party’s 
attitude,  I  know  that  many  of  us  are  dis¬ 
appointed  that  Britain  does  not  lead  the 
nations  in  a  drive  away  from  big  power 
politics.  Of  all  the  countries,  the  United 
Kingdom  showed  it  understood  how  the 
subject  peoples  felt  when  they  wanted 
independence.  Now,  when  these  same 
people  are  searching  hard  for  a  period  of 
peace  in  which  to  build  up  their  develop¬ 
ment,  they  look  to  Britain  as  their  main 
sympathiser  in  the  West.  But  in  the  UN, 
for  instance,  Britain  has  most  times  acted 
in  a  way  which  indicates  a  complete  lack 
of  understanding  of  Asian  feelings.  I  feel 
that  if  Britain  (not  America)  could  give 
a  lead,  many  of  the  nations  in  Asia  would 
follow. 

Yours  etc.. 


Colombo, 

Ceylon. 


C.  WiKSEKERA 


Sir. — Although  I  cannot  help  but  agree 
with  a  lot  of  what  you  say  about  the 
British  Socialists  in  your  first  article  in 
the  December  issue,  I  cannot  agree  that 
Socialist  parties  are  dead  in  Asia.  The 
Praja  Socialists  are  quite  a  vigorous  party 
here  in  India,  and  socialist  theories  are 
discussed  among  the  politically-minded 
constantly.  In  fact,  the  only  hope  for 
India  when  the  monolithic  Congress  Party 
disintegrates,  as  I  think  it  eventually  will, 
is  Socialism — otherwise  it  may  be  Com¬ 
munism.  Praja  Socialists  did  not  do  very 
well  in  the  last  general  elections,  but  as 
people  become  disillusioned  with  the 
behaviour  of  Congress  politicians  in  some 
areas,  and  learn  from  the  example  in 
Kerala  state  of  Communist  ruthlessness, 
the  Socialists  .will  gain  more  support. 


You  are  right  in  one  way.  All  Socialists 
of  whatever  country  in  Europe,  and  the 
British  Labourites  are  no  exception,  are 
European  Socialists  first  and  foremost 
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They  have  proved  by  their  statements  and 
actions  over  the  past  few  years  that  the 
security  of  the  western  world  is  of  more 
importance  to  them  than  international 
Socialist  order.  They  know  their  own 
regional  problems,  but  only  have  a  sparse 
knowledge  of  ours.  Towards  India  British 
Socialists  show  a  lot  of  goodwill,  and  also 
a  large  amount  of  woolly  thinking. 

Yours  etc., 

Delhi,  India.  Kathi  Amdas 


CHINA  AND  EUROPE 

Sir. — Did  Mr.  Mikoyan  discuss  with 
President  Eisenhower  the  question  of 
US  recognition  of  the  People’s  Republic 
of  China  and  the  question  of  China 
being  represented  at  the  UN  by  the 
Pekihg  Government  which  controls  the 
entire  mainland  instead  by  a  representative 
of  Chiang  Kai-shek  —  resident  on 
Formosa?  This  question  is  being  asked 
in  Paris  and  Bonn  (which  I  visited 
recently),  both  capitals  which  have  not 
yet  established  diplomatic  relations  with 
Peking. 

With  the  advent  of  General  de  Gaulle 
to  power  the  normalisation  of  relations 
between  Paris  and  Peking  has  become 


even  more  remote  than  in  the  past,  as 
the  new  French  Government  is  even  more 
dependent  on  the  US  policy  and  has 
closer  contacts  with  the  Vatican  than  its 
predecessors.  General  de  Gaulle  may 
quarrel  with  Washington  on  various 
problems  concerning  the  status  of  France 
as  a  “great  power’’  but  hardly  on  rela¬ 
tions  with  China.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  the  new  French  Government  would 
make  shortly  some  pronouncements  on 
their  willingness  to  establish  diplomatic 
relations  with  Peking,  but  under  the  con¬ 
dition  of  continuing  to  maintain 
diplomatic  relations  with  Formosa,  and 
then  when  Peking  refuses  this  condition, 
the  French  will  blame  Peking  for 
intransigence  and  the  continuation  of 
non-diplomatic  relations. 

West  Germany,  the  present  close  ally 
of  France  (a  country  the  Government  of 
which  has  also  very  close  ties  with 
Washington  and  the  Vatican)  does  not 
maintain  diplomatic  relations  with  Peking 
either.  In  the  case  of  West  Germany  there 
is  an  additional  difficulty  —  China’s 
diplomatic  relations  with  East  Germany 
(West  Germany  broke  off  her  diplomatic 
relations  with  Yugoslavia  due  to  the 
latter’s  agreement  on  diplomatic  relations 
with  East  Germany).  But  there  is  the 
precedent  of  Bonn’s  diplomatic  relations 


with  Moscow,  which  —  if  so  desired  — 
could  be  extended  to  Peking  too. 

From  the  point  of  trade.  West 
Germany  and  France  —  despite  the  non¬ 
existence  of  diplomatic’  relations  with 
China  —  have  b^n  able  to  increase  their 
exports  to  China  lately.  (Apparently  the 
Chinese  place  their  contracts  with  manu¬ 
facturers  who  offer  the  required  goods 
at  most  competitive  prices  and  con¬ 
ditions  —  and  are  in  this  respect  not 
mixing  business  with  political  con¬ 
siderations). 

It  appears  also  that  from  the  point  of 
view  of  Peking,  the  question  of  diplomatic 
relations  with  individual  countries  of  the 
West,  in  this  case  with  West  Germany 
and  FraiKe,  is  at  present  not  very  topical 
either  (although  diplomatic  relations  may 
be  of  advantage  in  some  instances),  and 
is  to  be  solved  after  the  noimalisation 
of  relations  with  US  has  been  achieved 
and  the  question  of  representation  at  the 
UN  settl^. 

Does  this  mean  that  countries  like 
France  and  West  Germany  have  to  wait 
till  the  “green  light”  signal  is  given  to 
them  by  Washington. 

Yours  etc., 

Geneva,  Switzerland.  F.  K.  KRANZLEit 


COMMENT  (Continued) 

side.  Already  reaction  in  Djakarta  has  been  sharp  and  even 
hostile,  for  Indonesians  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that 
they  would  be  wooed  into  an  alliance  the  main  purpose  of 
which  was  anti-Communist.  Indonesian  suspicions  are  not 
difficult  to  understand,  because  the  two  countries  in  which 
the  idea  has  been  nurtured,  Malaya  and  the  Philippines,  are 
antipathetic  in  their  external  policies  to  the  foreign  policy 
of  Indonesia.  The  Philippines  is  a  member  of  SEATO,  and 
carries  an  American  banner  in  the  Anti-Communist  Chinese 
crusade,  and  Malaya,  although  not  subscribing  to  the  same 
cause  as  the  Philippines,  does  not  look  at  the  moment  as 
if  she  can  see  the  same  attraction  as  the  Indonesians  in  the 
case  for  neutralism.  Moreover,  the  Philippines  is  suspect 
for  the  apparent  succour  she  gave  to  Indonesian  insurgents 
during  last  year’s  rebellion  in  Indonesia. 

There  is  no  lack  of  awareness  in  Djakarta,  or  in  any 
other  capital  of  uncommitted  Asia,  of  the  power  of  China, 
but  there  is  also  no  disposition  to  move  towards  any 
alliance  that  may  be  a  cause  of  heightened  tension  in  the 
area,  as  the  Tunku’s  pact  would  become  if  it  was  framed  in 
the  way  some  Manila  newspapers  have  recently  been  saying 
it  should. 

Japanese  Political  Wrestling 

ONE  of  the  most  significant  results  of  the  factional 
wrestling  match  within  the  ranks  of  the  Japanese 
Liberal-Democratic  party  which  has  been  taking  place 
in  recent  weeks  is  the  removal  of  Mr.  Ichiro  Kono  from  the 
powerful  position  of  chairman  of  the  Executive  Board.  Kono 
said  he  had  left  the  post  Voluntirily,  but  even  if  hie  did,  it 


must  be  something  of  a  blow  to  his  prestige.  No  man  in 
Japanese  post-war  politics  has  wielded  as  much  influence  as 
the  intriguing  Mr.  Kono,  and  even  though  he  is  now  with¬ 
out  an  official  position  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  he  will 
be  making  a  number  of  his  party  colleagues  dance  to  his 
tune.  It  would  appear  that  Mr.  Ishii,  a  former  deputy  Prime 
Minister,  has  gathered  enough  strength  within  the  party  to 
challenge  Mr.  Kono’s  dominant  position,  and  the  Prime 
Minister,  Mr.  Kishi,  has  had  to  accede  to  Ishii’s  wishes  in 
giving  Ministerial  posts  to  those  who  have  consistently 
criticised  the  leadership. 

Of  course,  Japanese  politics  being  what  they  are,  there 
is  no  likelihood  that  the  reshuffle  will  have  any  noticeable 
effect  on  the  conduct  of  Japanese  policy,  either  internally  or 
externally,  although  there  is  every  indication  that  Mr.  Ishii 
has  a  go^  deal  of  business  influence  behind  him,  and  there 
may  conceivably  be  a  change  of  attitude  towards  the  ever 
pervading  question  of  trade  and  the  finding  of  hungry 
markets  for  Japanese  goods.  South-East  Asia,  Japan’s  best 
possible  area  for  marketing  her  exports,  is  seeing  a  slow 
but  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  cheap  articles  made  in 
China.  These  articles  are  coming  at  prices  which  are 
competitive  even  by  Japanese  standards.  Businessmen  in 
Japan  have  been  extremely  displeased  at  the  cavalier  way  in 
which  Mr.  Kishi  has  supposedly  locked  after  their  interests. 
And  behind  Mr.  Kishi  has  been  the  powerful  and  persuasive 
voice  of  Mr.  Kono  —  making  empires  and  breaking  them, 
for  what  profit  and  from  what  source  is  anybody’s  guess. 
Now  Mr.  Kono  has  been  nudged  out  of  position  there  may 
be  a  change  in  Japan’s  trading  especially  in  regard  to  Qiina, 
unless  Mr.  Kono  can  be  still  as  powerful  by  remote  control. 
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WRITING  INDONESIA’S  CONSTITUTION 

By  Justus  M,  van  der  Kroef 


For  the  past  two  years  a  group  of  some  500  men  and 
women  has  intermittently  been  meeting  in  the  city  of 
Bandung  in  West  Java  province  for  the  purpose  of  draft¬ 
ing  Indonesia’s  permanent  Constitution.  Elected  on  December 
IS,  1955,  shortly  after  the  national  parliamentary  elections, 
the  majority  of  the  members  of  this  Constituent  Assembly 
belong  to  one  of  the  major  political  organisations,  i.e. 
Nationalists,  Communists,  Muslim  scholars’  and  Muslim 
federation  parties.  A  few  have  been  appointed  by  the 
President  as  representatives  of  special  groups,  such  as 
Eurasians,  Arabs  and  Chinese.  Death  and  disability  cause  a 
constant  turn-over  in  the  membership  and  the  “Consembly,” 
as  the  Constituent  Assembly  is  commonly  called  in  Indonesia, 
and  it  has  only  rarely  convened  in  the  full  strength  of  its 
520  members;  most  often  attendance  at  the  sessions  is  not 
over  450. 

The  problems  confronting  the  Consembly  in  many  ways 
reflect  the  larger  difliculties  that  beset  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  Procedural  difliculties  have  caused  costly  delays  and 

at  one  point  threatened  to  disrupt  the  Constitution-making 
process  altogether.  It  was  not  until  November  10,  195^  that 
the  first  session  was  held,  after  a  political  crisis  had  upset 
important  technical-organisational  aspects  (including  the 
place  of  meeting,  the  housing  and  remuneration  of  members, 
and  the  scope  and  legality  of  the  Consembly’s  future  com¬ 
mittee  decisions)  qf  the  gathering  for  many  months.  An 
unseemly  party  wrangle  broke  out  between  the  Nationalist 
and  Muslim  Teachers  parties  as  to  who  should  be  the 
Assembly’s  presiding  officer,  a  problem  which  was,  on  the 
surface,  resolved  by  the  election  of  Wilopo,  a  moderate 
Nationalist  party  member  and  former  Prime  Minister,  as 
chairman.  Some  delegates  had  to  travel  hundreds  of  miles 
from  or  through  territories  which  had  become  increasingly 
disaffected  with  the  central  Government’s  policies,  while  the 
“colonels’  revolt,’’  which  began  towards  the  close  of  1956, 

rendered  the  Constituent  Assembly’s  future  even  more 
uncertain.  The  wide  variety  in  individual  background  and 

qualiflcations  of  the  delegates  presented  another  problem. 
Ranging  in  age  from  26  to  98  and  coming  from  many 
different  walks  of  life,  few  deputies  had  had  any  training  in 
constitutional  law  and  history,  some  indeed  were  barely 
conversant  with  the  bahasa  Indonesia,  the  national  Indo¬ 
nesian  language.  Difficulties  in  reaching  a  quorum  soon 
presented  themselves  and  the  frequency  with  which 
announced  sessions  had  to  be  postponed  because  the  requisite, 
number  of  delegates  was  not  in  attendance  soon  became 
something  of  a  public  scandal.  Religious  and  ethnic 
particularisms,  political  differences,  as  well  as  conflicts  of 
personal  aspirations  all  swirled  about  the  Assembly  hall. 

After  having  been  in  session  for  more  than  a  year  and 
a  half,  the  Ctmsembly  had  been  able  to  agree  on  little  else 
than  that  the  form  of  government  in  Indonesia  was  to  be 
republican,  that  the  national  language  would  be  Indonesian, 
that  the  national  territory  comprises  all  of  the  former 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  including  Western  New  Guinea, 


still  held  by  the  Dutch,  and  on  a  few  vaguely  worded 
“general  principles.”  Argtiments  of  the  deputies  began  to 
mirror  the  profound  differences  of  opinion,  also  in  the 
country  at  large,  on  the  fundamental  structure  and  principal 
agencies  of  the  state  and  thus  also  tended  to  cast,  indirectly, 
a  far  from  flattering  light  on  the  two  previous  constitutions 
which  Indonesia  has  known:  the  one  of  the  early  revolu¬ 
tionary  Indonesian  Republic  of  1945,  and  the  present 
provisional  Constitution,  drafted  in  1949,  under  which  the 
country  has  operated  up  to  now.  Discussions  on  the  relative 
merits  of  these  two  documents  and  on  the  conceptual  frame¬ 
work  of  the  state  became  so  protracted  that  Dr.  Djuanda, 
the  Prime  Minister,  felt  compelled  to  incite  the  Consembly  to 
more  decisive  action.  In  the  Cabinet  reshuffle  of  June  25, 
1958,  Muhammad  Yamin,  a  dynamic  and  influential  public 
personality  with  a  long  record  of  political  activity,  was 
appointed  Minister  of  State  with  the  specific  task  of  main¬ 
taining  liaison  between  the  Cabinet  and  the  Consembly,  but 
more  particularly  to  prod  the  latter  to  greater  efficiency. 
Before  Yamin’s  influence  could  make  itself  felt,  however, 
demands  for  reform  rose  within  the  Consembly  itself. 

In  his  Independence  Day  mes.sage  on  August  17,  1958, 
President  Sukarno  had  criticised  the  Consembly’s  “endless” 
discussions  which  were  not  achieving  results.  On  August  21, 
1958,  a  spokesman  for  the  Communist  Party  issued  a  state¬ 
ment,  sharply  criticising  the  slowness  of  the  Constituent 

Assembly’s  work  and  declaring  that  his  party  was  drafting 
a  resolution  calling  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Assembly,  since 
it  would  be  better  for  the  Assembly  “to  dissolve  itself  instead 
of  being  dissolved  by  the  people.”  This  move  caused  wide¬ 
spread  consternation  and  a  flurry  of  behind  the  scenes 
activity,  designed  to  revise  existing  working  procedures. 
Although  the  exact  nature  of  this  revision  is  not  yet  known, 
a  number  of  smaller  parties,  including  the  United  Islam  and 
Protestant  Christian  parties,  appear  to  favour  it.  In  any  event, 

throughout  September  and  October  the  Consembly  found 
itself  able  to  agree  on  a  host  of  fundamental  issues,  and  the 

new  “smoothness”  in  deliberations  has  been  attributed  by 
observers  primarily  to  the  effect  of  increasing  public 
impatience  with  the  constitution  makers’  work  so  far,  as 
well  as  to  increased  cooperation  between  thtee  of  the  four 
principal  parties,  Muslim  federation,  Muslim  Scholars  and 

Nationalists,  whose  representatives  prior  to  Consembly 
sessions  have  convened  to  work  out  areas  of  agreement  and 
formulate  commonly  acceptable  principles.  It  may  well  be 
that  a  formal  revision  of  Consembly  procedures,  as  suggested 
by  the  Ck)mmunists,  will  now  be  unnecessary,  in  view  of  the 
effectiveness  of  these  pre-session  inter-party  “caucuses,”  from 
which,  it  is  well  to  note,  the  Communists  are  rxcluded.  Of 

growing  significance  should  also  be  the  special  State  Com¬ 
mission  on  Constitutional  Affairs,  estabh'shed  by  Dr.  Djuanda 
on  August  31,  1958,  and  composed  of  legal  experts  like 
Professors  Djoko^utono  and  A.  D.  Pringgodigdo,  and 
Mohammad  N^run  and  S.  Darman  Gandasubrata,  whose 
task  it  is  to  advise  the  government  how  it  can  best  cooperate 
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with  (i.e.  aid  in  speeding  up  the  work  of)  the  Constituent 
Assembly. 

A  review  of  Qmsembly  debates  indicates  that  all  this 
concern  with  an  acceleration  of  the  Constitution-makers’ 
work  is  not  altogether  without  foundation,  for  many  of  the 
deputies,  perhaps  acutely  conscious  of  the  seriousness  of  their 
business,  appear  to  find  it  necessary  to  incorporate  in  the 
Constitution  relatively  insignificant  and  transitory  matters 
that  are  best  left  to  later  public  legislative  process.  Thus, 
during  one  of  the  sessions  devoted  to  the  national  emblem, 
one  might  find  one  of  the  deputies  orate  at  length  on  the 
need  for  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  head  of  the  Garuda 
(an  eagle-like  bird  of  mystical  origin)  on  Indonesia’s 
National  Seal,  so  that  both  of  the  bird’s  eyes  would  be 
visible ;  another,  who  declared  that  he  was  unable  to  find 
any  symbol  whatsoever  that  was  in  accord  with  the  state’s 
“fundaments” ;  yet  another  who  delivered  himself  of  a  long 
address  denouncing  what  he  called  “intellectual  education,” 
which  he  believed  tended  to  cause  “cruel  individualistic  and 
materialistic  feelings’’;  still  another  who  demanded  that  the 
State  safeguard  the  health  of  each  citizen,  since  good  health 
“is  the  fundamental  right  of  each  man  and  the  foundation 
of  peace  and  security.”  Deputies  even  found  it  necessary  to 
spend  days  discussing  the  melody  and  the  wording  of  the 
national  anthem,  some  suggesting  changes  in  a  few  words, 
others  wishing  to  add  whole  couplets.  Semantic  squabbles 
erupted  again  and  again  over  such  terms  as  Bhinneka  Tunggal 
Ika  (“Unity  in  Diversity”),  Indonesia’s  national  motto,  the 
definition  of  the  word  “capital”  (in  connection  with  dis¬ 
cussions  on  the  location  of  the  seat  of  the  national  govern¬ 
ment),  and  over  the  exact  meaning  of  the  colour  red  (since 

red  and  white  are  the  national  colours). 

Dr.  Djuanda,  reflecting  the  impatience  of  much  of  the 
Indonesian  public,  in  his  opening  statement  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion-makers  on  July  30,  attempted  to  point  out  the  reaUy 
pressing  issues  before  the  Assonbly,  subsumed  in  the 
following  problem  areas:  (1)  the  definition  of  “guided 
democracy,”  first  conceived  by  President  Sukarno,  and  now 
slowly  being  implemented,  (2)  the  question  of  “prosperity 
and  social  justice,”  their  meaning  and  implementation  as 
called  for  in  the  present  provisional  constitution,  (3)  the 
question  whether  Indonesia  should  have  a  unicameral  or 
bicameral  legislature,  (4)  the  problem  of  defining  the  degree 
of  self-government  for  the  provinces  and  their  relationship 
to  the  national  government,  (5)  a  definition  of  Indonesia’s 

“independent”  foreign  policy,  in  the  context  of  her  security 
needs  and  of  the  Constitutional  rights  of  the  citizen,  (6)  the 

exact  role  and  powers  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  and 
the  National  Planning  Board,  and  (7)  the  question  of  West 
New  Guinea  in  Indonesia’s  relations  with  the  Netherlands 
and  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Prime  Minister  made  it  easy 
for  the  Consembly,  or  for  any  other  public  body  in  Indo¬ 
nesia  for  that  matter,  by  asking  it  to  express  itself  on  these 
issues  which  are,  in  fact,  the  critical  points  of  disagreement 
in  public  life.  The  question  of  guided  democracy  and  of  the 
role  of  the  National  Council  are  good  examples.  The 
President  and  a  number  of  public  leaders  are  agreed  that 
parliamentary  democracy  is  unsuited  to  Indonesia  at  this 
time,  that  it  has  led  to  sterile  partisanship,  fragmentation  of 
political  power,  and  the  deleterious  pursuit  of  self-interest. 
But  just  in  what  way  the  parliamentary  process  is  to  be 
controlled  and  by  what  new  institutions,  is  far  from  clear. 
The  utility  of  the  recently  established  National  Council  is  a 
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matter  of  debate.  Some  parties  (for  example,  the  Muslim 
federation  and  Socialist  parties),  oppose  the  whole  idea  of 
“guided  democracy,”  others  support  it  only  to  the  extent 
that  the  myriad  of  lesser  political  groupings  be  “simplified” 
(i.e.  dissolved  or  merged  with  the  larger  organisations).  To 
ask  the  Ginsembly  to  define  the  nature  of  “social  justice”  in 
the  context  of  prosperity,  amounts,  in  effect,  to  asking  it  for 
a  solution  to  the  problem  of  Indonesia’s  hybrid  economic 
structure,  in  which  both  collectivism  and  private  enterprise 
are  to  be  accommodated,  and  in  which  state  enterprises, 
enterprises  of  autochthonous  Indonesians,  of  Indonesians  of 
Chinese  extraction,  and  those  operated  by  foreigners  are  all 

to  play  their  respective  roles.  The  question  really  asks  for  a 
definition  of  the  concept  of  “guided  economy,”  a  term 

frequently  used  nowadays  along  with  “guided  democracy,” 
and  of  the  exact  nature  of  economic  planning. 

The  third  of  Dr.  Djuanda’s  problem  areas,  the  question 
of  whether  Indonesia  should  have  a  unicameral  or  bicameral 
legislature,  is  the  subject  of  bitter  political  partisan  contro¬ 
versy  at  present.  Most  of  the  parties  (such  as  the  Nationalists 
and  the  Communists)  whose  electoral  strength  lies  in  densely 
populated  Java,  favour  a  unicameral  legislature,  which,  on 
the  basis  of  popular  representation,  would  give  them  a  more 
advantageous  distribution  of  seats.  Other  parties,  such  as  the 
Muslim  federation,  which  is  strong  in  the  less  densely 
populated  areas  beyond  Java,  want  a  bicameral  legislature 

which,  in  its  upper  house,  would  allow  for  equitable  regional 
representation  and  balance  the  numerical  strength  of  the 
Javanese  in  the  country.  This  problem  is  closely  related  to 
the  fourth  one,  that  of  determining  the  exact  degree  of 
provincial  autonomy  in  the  present  unitary  state.  A  basic 
source  of  Indonesia’s  political  instability  in  the  last  few  years 
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has  been  the  resentment  in  the  outlying  provinces  over  their 
lack  of  meaningful  self-government  and  over  the  allegedly 
excessive  centralisation,  especially  in  fiscal  and  economic 
matters,  of  the  national  Government  seated  in  Djakarta.  As 
a  result  of  the  provincial  rebellions  the  provinces  have  now 
been  given  the  right  to  keep  a  greater  share  of  the  export 
earnings  and  revenues  earned  within  their  boundaries,  but 
in  some  regions, ‘like  Acheh,  in  North  Sumatra,  the  central 
Government’s  authority  is  so  weak,  especially  in  the  interior, 
that  a  much  larger  share  of  the  earnings  is  actually  being 
kept,  something  which  has  already  begun  to  arouse  resent¬ 
ment  in  other  provinces.  Whether  the  present  division  of 
revenues  will  be  sufficient  to  implement  much  needed  re¬ 
construction  plans  in  the  provinces  also  remains  to  be  seen, 
and  the  political  currents  of  “federalism,”  advocating  the 
widest  autonomy  for  the  provinces,  are  by  no  means  gone. 

By  all  traditions  of  Constitution  making,  it  is  doubtful 
indeed  if  a  definition  of  foreign  policy  properly  belongs  in  a 
nation’s  fundamental  law,  but  in  the  fifth  problem  the  Prime 
Minister  presented  to  the  Consembly,  such  a  definition  seems 
in  fact  to  be  called  for.  It  needs  merely  to  be  pointed  out 
that  while  most  political  groupings  pay  lip  service  to  the 
“independence”  and  non-alignment  of  Indonesia  in  her 
foreign  relations,  in  reality  they  strive  after  different 
objectives.  The  foreign  policy  interests  of  the  Indonesian 
Communist  Party  are  well  known,  as  are  those  of  the  anti- 
Communist,  and,  on  the  whole  mildly  pro-western,  Masjumi 
and  Socialist  parties.  Indonesia’s  ideal  of  neutralism  is  also 
modified  by  her  strong  support  of  Arab  nationalism,  by  her 
convert  hostility  to  Israel,  and  by  her  general  opposition  to 
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colonialism.  Yet,  controversy  on  even  these  supposedly 
generally  accepted  policies  is  not  lacking. 

As  to  the  West  New  Guinea  issue,  it  can  be  said  that 
the  Consembly  has  already  expressed  itself  on  it,  when  it 
incorporated  this  disputed  territory  in  the  national  domain 
of  the  Indonesian  Republic.  Whether  it  is  within  the  province 
of  a  Constitution-making  body  to  lay  down  the  policies  by 
means  of  which  this  territory  could  be  acquired  is  another 
matter.  Some  of  Dr.  Djuanda’s  suggestions  to  the  Consembly 
reflect,  in  this  regard,  a  strong  tendency,  evident  also  among 
the  Consembly’s  deputies  and  in  the  country  at  large,  to 
have  at  last  clear  definitions  and  concise  lines  of  policy  laid 
down  in  even  the  smallest  matters,  whereas  the  value  of 
constitutions  often  lies  not  in  all  encompassing  rigidity  but 
rather  in  the  flexibility  with  which  it  allows  changing  policies 
to  be  formulated  as  the  need  arises. 

Thus  far  the  Consembly  has  managed  to  sidestep  settle¬ 
ment  of  some  of  the  problems  presented  to  it  by  the  Prime 
Minister,  but  even  so  there  have  been  indications  of  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  minds  on  fundamental  issues.  Early  in  September,  for 
example,  the  Consembly  agreed  on  the  following:  (1)  that 
public  welfare  should  be  the  abiding  concern  of  the  state, 
(2)  that  existing  “international  laws”  would  be  upheld  by 
the  Indonesian  Government,  (3)  that  any  authority  exercised 
by  Government  agencies  should  fall  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution,  (4)  that  every  citizen  must  obey  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  (5)  that  the  Government  should  protect  the  people 
from  any  kind  of  “oppression,”  (6)  that  freedom  of  religious 
expression  is  to  be  guaranteed,  as  is  the  freedom  of  “con¬ 
structive  utterance,”  (7)  that  peace  and  close  friendship 
should  prevail  in  Indonesia’s  relations  with  other  countries, 
(8)  that  popular  sovereignty  should  be  the  guiding  principle 
in  the  establishment  of  customary  forms  of  government,  (9) 
that  the  division  of  powers  in  the  state  should  be  so 
structured  that  higher  levels  of  authority  carry  out  work 
which  cannot  be  carried  out  by  lower  units  of  government, 
and  (10)  that  the  State  will  prcHnote  a  sense  of  national 
unity  and  love  for  the  country  among  the  citizenry.  Some  of 
these  points  bear  directly  on  the  problem  areas  suggested  by 
the  Prime  Minister.  For  example,  points  8  and  9  indicate  the 
general  approach  to  be  taken  to  the  question  of  regional 
autonomy  and  decentralisation,  while  points  2  and  7  may 
be  taken  as  a  basis  for  the  development  of  foreign  policy. 
But  other  points  may  well  exacerbate  existing  tensions.  For 
example,  the  guarantee  of  religious  freedom  lies  on  the  fringe 
of  a  much  debated  public  issue  in  Indonesia:  whether  the 
state  will  be  secular  or  Islamic  in  nature.  On  this  issue  con¬ 
troversy  has  often  run  high  and  the  implementation  of  pro¬ 
tective  guarantees  to  religions  other  than  Islam  may  well  be 
profoundly  affected  by  its  settlement.  It  is  equally  clear  that 
on  such  issues  as  the  nature  of  “guided  democracy”  and  the 
character  of  the  national  economy  opinion  in  the  Consembly 
is  still  as  far  apart  as  ever. 

Next  on  the  Consembly’s  agenda  are  a  number  of 
“heavy”  issues  in  the  domain  of  civil  rights,  such  as  the 
citizen’s  “right  to  employment”  and  to  “favourable  labour 
conditions,’*  the  right  to  join  a  trade  union,  the  right  to  an 
“effective  education,”  the  right  “to  participate  in  govern¬ 
ment”  and  to  be  appointed  “to  any  government  position," 
the  right  to  leave  and  return  to  the  country,  and  the  right 
to  move  freely  within  the  country.  It  is  now  hoped  that  by 
the  end  of  March  1960,  the  Constituent  Assembly  will  have 
completed  its  work. 
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YOUTH’S  ROLE  IN  INDIA 

By  Hiralal  Bose 


The  Youth  of  India  took  an  active  part  in  the  movement 
for  freedom  of  the  country,  especially  in  the  20’s  and 
30’s  and  early  40’s.  They  were  encouraged  to  leave 
schools  and  universities  and  break  laws  and  accept  the  con¬ 
sequences.  These  included  imprisonment  and  other  sufferings. 
The  response  was  great  and  the  contribution  of  the  young 
people  was  notable. 

In  the  first  years  after  independence  the  legacy  of  former 
years  created  new  problems.  A  section  of  the  youth  popula¬ 
tion  continued  to  agitate  and  defy  authority.  These  methods, 
so  useful  in  achieving  freedom,  now  came  in  the  way  of 
progress  and  became  a  concern  for  the  Govenunent.  The 
problem  was  partly  due  to  the  want  of  understanding  on 
the  part  of  the  youth  of  the  needs  in  new  India  and  their 
role  in  building  up  the  country.  And  secondly,  there  was  a 
great  lack  of  suitable  opportunities  for  youth  to  iise  their 
initiative  and  spare  time,  creatively. 

The  Government  and  many  private  organisations  took 
the  initiative  in  finding  ways  to  canalise  youth  energies  and 
enthusiasm.  Indeed,  a  number  of  new  youth  organisations 
came  into  being  with  various  programmes  of  activity.  A 
youth  section  was  opened  in  the  Central  Ministry  of  Educa¬ 
tion  to  coordinate  activities  of  the  various  youth' organisa¬ 
tions.  At  the  United  Nations  Youth  Seminar  at  Simla  in 
1951,  the  problems  of  youth  in  India,  the  host  country, 
figured  prominently. 

The  single  largest  opportunity  of  youth  service  and  youth 
welfare  came  when  the  Government  arranged,  under  the 
“Public  Cooperation  for  the  Five-Year  Plan”  scheme,  for  the 
youth  of  the  country  to  participate  in  the  specific  projects  of 
development  activities.  They  include  building  or  reconstruct¬ 
ing  roads,  wells,  school  buildings,  health  homes,  adult 
education,  games  and  other  recreational  programmes.  They 
are  mostly  under  the  auspices  of  the  Community  Develop¬ 
ment  Administration  and  are  undertaken  by  youth  camps 
all  over  the  country.  Young  people,  a  large  number  of  them 
students,  attend  these  camps  in  groups  of  between  fifty  and 
seventy.  Their  travel  and  living  expenses  are  paid  by  the 
Government.  Leading  youth  organisations  of  the  country, 
both  political  and  non-political,  cooperate  in  this  work,  vast 
numbers  of  young  people  taking  part. 

Among  the  more  important  non-political  youth 
organisations  are  Bharat  Scouts  and  Guides,  Bharat  Yuvak 
Samaj  and  Akhil  Hind  Yuvak  Sangh.  The  ccmunon  features 
of  their  objectives  include  fostering  discipline,  character  and 
a  spirit  of  service,  understanding  of  the  problems  of  India 
and  other  countries,  as  well  as  training  and  opportunities  of 
work,  fitting  them  for  their  future  responsibilities. 

The  political  parties  of  India  have  their  own  youth 
organisations,  namely,  the  Youth  Congress,  The  Socialist 
Youth  League  and  the  Student  Federation,  being  junior 
wings  respectively  of  the  Congress  Party,  Praja  Socialist 
Party  and  the  Communist  Party.  The  Rashtriya  Swayam 
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Sevak  Sangh  (RSS),  being  the  youth  organisation  of  the 
Hindu  Mahasabha-Jan  Sangh,  represents  the  extreme  religious 
and  revivalist  younger  element.  The  main  objects  of  these 
organisations,  as  with  similar  youth  organisations  elsewhere, 
are  to  attract  suitable  young  people  and  give  than 
opportunities  for  training  and  experience  for  their  future 
work  in  the  Parties.  There  is  a  social  side  of  their  pro- 
granunes  also,  especially  of  the  youth  organisations  the 
Congress  Party  and  the  Socialist  Party.  The  work  under¬ 
taken  is  largely  on  the  same  lines  as  of  non-political  youth 
organisations,  the  participation  in  the  rural  development 
activities  being  a  major  item.  The  Congress  youth  organisa¬ 
tion,  for  obvious  reasons,  is  the  largest  and  better  organised 
of  the  political  youth  organisations,  though  it  is  not  as  strong 
or  widespread  as  it  might  be  in  a  country  like  India.  The 
disunity  and  weakness  of  the  Socialist  Party  is  also  reflected 
in  its  youth  organisation.  The  Communist  and  the  extreme 
right  wing  youth  organisations,  though  well-organised,  are 
imbued  with  the  usual  rigid  and  totalitarian  concepts. 

The  student  organisations  in  India  provide  the  weakest 
link  in  the  chain.  Some  of  the  political  and  religious 
organisations  have  their  own  student  groups ;  but  they 
represent  no  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  large  student 
population.  The  National  Union  of  Students,  started  in  19S0 
as  a  non-political  platform  for  all  students,  had  the  goodwill 
and  support  of  all,  especially  the  leaders  of  various  pcflitical 
parties.  The  hopes  that  were  raised,  however,  remained  im- 
fulfilled.  Disunity  and  some  kind  of  inertia  seemed  to  have 
gripped  the  organisation  in  its  infancy  and  has  been  a 
constant  factor  retarding  its  progress.  So  the  NUS  continues 
to  function  largely  on  paper.  Some  of  the  individual  Unions 
in  universities  and  colleges,  however,  have  been  functioning 
rather  well.  But  the  void  on  a  national  basis  of  student 
activity  and  leadership  continues  to  be  a  great  handicap. 

In  the  political  sphere  today  in  India  the  contribution  of 
her  youth  is  notable  as  it  was  in  pre-independence  days. 
Scores  of  seats  in  Parliament  and  Legislatures  and  Munici]^ 
Councils  are  filled  by  young  people,  and  many  of  them  are 
members  of  the  Central  and  State  Cabinets.  The  same  could 
be  said  of  organisations  and  committees  of  various  parties. 
It  is  true  that  many  of  the  Indian  political  leaders  today  are 
rather  old.  But  they  are  supported  by  an  able  team  of 
younger  men.  They  would  provide  a  good  answer  to  sudi 
questions  as  “after  so  and  so  individual  or  group,  who  .  .  ?” 

The  youth’s  contribution  in  the  economic  and  social 
development  of  India  today  is  singular.  It  is  a  common  sight 
for  a  visitor  to  the  newly-imdertaken  projects  to  find  that 
the  large  majority  of  workers  in  various  sections  are  young. 
They  do  a  good  job  of  work,  especially  when  there  is  li^ 
tradition  of  technology  or  industry.  Many  of  them,  of  course, 
are  trained  abroad  v^ere  an  increasing  number  of  young 
Indians  now  go  for  studies  in  science  and  technology,  etc. 
No  less  important  is  youth’s  role  in  producing  food  and  other 
agricultural  crops.  There  is  little  mechanised  farming  and 
much  of  the  effort  in  the  various  spheres  of  agricultural 
activity  consist  of  human  and  animal  labour. 

Sports  and  athletics  where  youth  is  the  sole  partner  is 
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booming  in  India.  There  are  now  expanding  facilities  for 
various  kinds  of  popular  games  and  sports  and  the  number 
of  young  people  participating  in  them  has  vastly  increased. 
They  are  equally  active  in  the  various  cultural  and 
recreational  activities,  especially  music,  dancing,  theatres,  etc. 
Many  youth  organisations  and  groups  arrange  their  own 
programme.  But  the  Ministry  of  Education  has  taken  a  big 
step  in  this  regard.  They  have  been  successfully  organising 
a  yearly  youth  festival  of  music,  dancing  and  games  and 
other  recreation.  To  it  come  young  people  in  thousands 
from  all  corners  of  India.  There  are  also  now  a  large  number 
of  youth  hostels  in  the  country  which  are  used  by  young 
people  who  travel  across  the  country  to  see  places  and  objects 
of  interest. 

India’s  Democratic  Constitution  and  the  various  laws 
and  bye-laws  that  go  with  it  have  provided  for  far-reaching, 
indeed  often  revolutionary,  reforms  in  the  social  sphere.  The 
structure  of  Indian  society,  handed  down  through  generations, 
has  been  shaken.  Happily,  the  general  temper  of  the  country 
is  very  sympathetic  toward  reforms  —  in  abolishing  any 
distinction  between  men  on  the  basis  of  religion,  caste, 
language  or  geography.  Youth’s  share  in  carrying  out  these 
reforms  is  very  large.  They  are  the  children  of  a  new  age 
and  are  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  reform  and  a  liberal  out¬ 
look.  There  are  of  course  continuing  handicaps  and 
difficulties,  and  a  section  of  youth  being  misled  and  drawn 
into  anti-social  or  revivalist  activities.  But,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  if  the  social  reforms  should  succeed,  as  there  is  no  doubt 
that  they  would,  youth’s  contribution  should  be  regarded  as 
nothing  short  of  great.  Even  indirectly  or  in  the  physical 


nature  of  things,  the  young  people  of  India  today  become 
an  instrument  of  social  progress.  With  growing  industrialisa¬ 
tion  and  opportunity  of  employment  in  far  flung  areas  of 
the  large  country,  they  move  and  travel  long  distances  to 
find  new  employment.  They  settle  in  new  areas  and  their 
pattern  of  life  is  influenced  by  the  new  environment.  Any 
harmful  influence  of  the  past  which  might  come  in  the  way 
of  social  progress  becomes  a  diminishing  factor. 

The  oft-repeated  expression  “The  future  depends  on 
youth’’  has  an  added  import  for  a  developing  country  like 
India.  Whether  it  is  parliamentary  democracy  or  industrial 
or  farming  activity  or  social  reform,  the  youth  of  the  country 
has  an  almost  unprecedented  responsibility  in  ensuring  their 
success ;  because  the  problems  themselves,  when  considered 
in  the  context  of  Democracy,  are  also  unprecedented.  While 
the  achievement  of  Indian  youth  is  considerable,  much 
remains  to  be  done.  Any  disunity,  and  apathy  and  indiscipline 
needs  to  be  eradicated  promptly.  And  young  people  have  to 
apply  themselves  to  'the  tasks  ahead  of  them  with  an  increased 
zeal.  The  existing  youth  organisations  in  India  need  to  be 
strengthened  and  it  is  imperative  to  put  the  central  student 
organisation  on  a  firm  basis.  Deep  study  and  clear  thinking 
need  to  be  coordinated  with  hard  work.  And  above  all,  youth 
must  be  imbued  with  a  joyous  spirit  and  confidence  in  their 
own  capacity.  Perhaps  the  youth  of  India  is  a  little  too 
serious.  They  need  to  laugh  and  enjoy  themselves  a  little 
more.  The  youth  of  India  are  fortunate  to  have  inherited  a 
rich  past  and  to  have  been  bestowed  with  an  enlightened 
leadership.  The  task  of  building  up  a  pew  India  offers  her 
youth  a  challenge. 


MALAYA’S  ELEPHANT  WAR 

By  Our  Kuala  Lumpur  Correspondent 


There  is  a  one-sided  war  now  going  on  between 
elephants  and  planters  in  Johore  State,  south  Malaya. 
As  yet,  no  results  have  been  achieved  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  approaches  to  the  Sultan  of  Johore  —  who  is  now 
living  in  Europe  —  asking  him  to  give  planters  the  right  to 
shoot  to  kill.  For  several  years  now  these  elephants  have 
been  doing  untold  damage  to  estates  with  the  planters 
powerless  to  take  action  against  them.  The  84-year-old 
Sultan  maintains  that  the  elephants  were  driven  out  of  their 
natural  habitat  by  bombs  dropped  in  the  jungle  against 
Communist  terrorists  and  therefore  they  are  not  to  blame. 
The  planters,  on  the  other  hand,  agree  that  this  might  well 
be  the  case,  but  stress  that  they  are  only  interested  in  the 
disastrous  results  of  this  migration,  and  not  in  how  it 
occurred. 

Meanwhile,  the  Chief  Game  Warden,  Mr.  J.  A.  Hislop, 
is  studying  a  detailed  memorandum  from  at  least  one  of  the 
larger  estates  in  Johore  giving  accounts  of  the  almost  in¬ 
credible  amount  of  damage  done  by  elephants  in  the  past 
five  years.  The  memorandum  will  be  passed  to  Malaya’s 
Minister  o(  Natural  Resources,  who  is  acting  on  behalf  of 
Johore  planters  in  this  matter. 

From  the  front  line  of  the  elephant  war,  a  spokesman 
for  a  large  palm  oil  estate,  which  has  been  in  the  centre  of 
some  of  the  heaviest  fighting,  reported  that  since  1953,  his 
estates  have  lost  46,000  young  oil  palms,  representing  an 
area  of  835  acres.  Merely  replacing  these  palms  had  cost 


the  estate  $90,000  (more  than  £10,000)  in  addition  to  the 
figure  of  $78,000  (nearly  £10,000)  representing  the  expense  of 
upkeep  that  had  been  lost,  and  a  further  $70,000  on 
preventive  measures  to  hold  the  elejrfiants  back. 

It  was  stressed  that  about  $250,000  (£30,000)  alone  had 
been  lost  in  the  actual  palm  oil  potential  which  had  been 
destroyed.  Nothing  that  the  estate  managers  have  tried  can 
keep  the  elephants  at  bay.  The  first  precaution  was  to  patrol 
the  estate  in  jeeps  in  an  effort  to  frighten  the  beasts  away 
with  gunfire.  Next  came  a  series  of  carbide  devices  ^ich 
exploded  at  regular  intervals  throughout  the  night.  The 
elephants  were  not  impressed.  Then  came  the  fencing  — 
probably  the  most  elaborate  anti-elephant  fencing  in  the 
world  —  coils  and  coils  of  it  to  ring  off  the  worst  affected 
areas.  The  makers  claimed  that  in  Africa  one  strand  of  their 
electric  fencing  was  sufficient  to  leave  the  desired  impression 
on  the  elephant’s  notoriously  long  memory. 

The  managers  erected  a  fence  with  three  strands,  topped 
by  a  strand  dangling  dancing  strips  of  aluminium  designed  to 
mystify  the  elephant  into  trotting  off  to  some  other  neck  of 
the  woods.  But  the  fence  was  a  miserable  failure.  The 
elephants  trampled  the  electrified  wire  underfoot  and  made 
straight  for  their  customary  dining  haunts  amongst  the 
succulent  young  palms.  Still  the  war  continues  while  the 
Sultan  decides  whether  or  not  he  will  give  his  permission 
for  the  elephants  to  be  shot. 
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CRUCIAL  PERIOD  IN  PAKISTAN 

By  Our  Karachi  '  Correspondent 


After  a  Uttle  more  than  three  months  of  Martial  Law 
there  is  a  feeling  of  restrained  optimism  here.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  eleven-year  existence  of  this  new  country 
the  old  shuffling  ways  of  doing  things  by-guess-and-by-God 
are  slowly  being  abandoned:  there  is  more  awareness  of  the 
needs  of  the  country  as  a  whole ;  more  purposeful  activity, 
and  what  is  much  more  to  the  point  —  more  will  and  power 
to  get  things  done.  Under  previous  regimes  the  tendency  to 
look,  on  pious  intentions  as  accomplished  fact  was  one  of 
the  prime  causes  of  the  black  mood  of  frustration  and 
disenchantment  which  afflicted  this  country  so  sorely.  While 
paper-schemes  were  lavishly  publicised  in  the  daily  press, 
and  politicians  talked  as  if  their  mythical  plans  had  obviously 
been  translated  into  reality,  the  country’s  economy  continued 
to  deteriorate  rapidly. 

The  new  regime  has  made  a  fine  start  but  it  is  only  the 
beginning.  When  once  it  has  been  conceded  that  great  strides 
have  been  made  in  the  recovery  of  ill-gotten  wealth,  of 
hoarded  goods  and  foodstuffs,  that  the  black -market  has  been 
shattered  and  that  lawlessness  and  social  indiscipline  have 
been  firmly  checked,  there  still  remains  the  larger  problem 
of  national  reconstruction.  Unless  this  problem  is  now 
attacked  with  courage  and  vigour  the  purpose  of  the 
revolution  may  well  have  been  lost.  Although  there  is  under¬ 
standable  elation  here  at  the  incipient  achievements  of  the 
revolution,  achievements  let  it  be  admitted  utterly  beyond 
the  nerve  and  competence  of  the  previous  Governments, 
there  is  also,  at  the  moment  of  writing,  an  air  of  expectancy 
or  rather  of  nervous  apprehension. 

In  the  first  place,  this  disquiet  is  reflected  on  the  stock 
exchange  which  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the  traumatic 
shock  of  the  change.  In  the  past  weeks  there  has  been  little 
or  no  trading  in  most  shares  and  Government  securities. 
Then,  business  and  trade  reacted  sharply  to  the  imposition 
of  a  ceiling  of  6i  percent  on  profits  although  this  figure  has 
subsequently  been  revised  and  the  new  formula  now  limits 
profits  to  20  percent  on  the  cost  of  production.  The  mention 
in  the  press  of  compulsory  export  quotas  has  also  caused 
some  concern  among  business  circles  since  it  is  not  very 
clear  whether  the  Government  intends  to  subsidise  losses  on 
such  cOTtipulsory  export  transactions. 

In  the  second  place,  the  amnesty  period  for  the  various 
offences  committed  in  the  past  and  which  must  now  duly 
be  atoned  expired  on  January  15th.  And  Government 
spokesmen  were  at  pains  to  point  out  that  they  meant 
business  once  the  amnesty  period  was  over.  The  original 
deadline  was  fixed  for  Di^mber  31st  but  extended  by  a 
fortnight  for  the  convenience  of  businessmen  and  others 
who  were  unable  to  file  their  revised  income  tax  returns  and 
to  make  their  declarations  of  foreign  exchange  holdings  by 
the  earlier  data.  Up  to  the  moment  of  writing  the  “hidden 
wealth”  as  the  Press  here  euphemistically  describes  it, 
exceeds  Rs.  1,100  million  of  which,  when  assessed  at  con¬ 


cessional  rates,  about  a  quarter  will  revert  to  the  national 
exchequer  in  income  tax.  The  total  of  foreign  exchange 
surrendered  so  far  amounts  to  nearly  Rs.  60  million.  When 
the  final  figures  are  eventually  released,  at  the  end  of  the 
amnesty  period,  they  will  no  doubt  mirror  the  true  causes 
for  the  disasters  that  have  overtaken  this  unhappy  country. 

In  the  same  broad  category  may  be  placed  the  various 
screening  committees  that  have  been  appointed  all  over  the 
country  to  enquire  into  the  integrity  and  efficiency  of  Govern¬ 
ment  servants.  Similar  screening  committees  will  also 
scrutinise  the  past  activities  of  prominent  civilians  suspected 
of  corruption  and  other  malpractices.  But  as  if  to  under¬ 
line  their  determination  to  make  a  clean  break  with  the  past, 
the  new  regime  has  struck  relentlessly  at  irregular  practices 
whoever  they  have  made  an  appearance  without  waiting  for 
the  screening  bodies  to  report  their  findings.  Thus  in 
December  a  judge  of  the  West  Pakistan  High  Court  was 
suspended  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  charges  that  have  not  so 
far  been  made  public.  Almost  a  fortnight  later,  a  first  class 
magistrate  who  had  previously  held  such  important  posts  as 
Deputy  Rehabilitation  Commissioner  and  Assistant  Collector 
was  sentenced  to  a  total  of  96  years  rigorous  imprisonment 
and  a  fine  of  R$.  12,000  on  a  charge  of  embezzlement, 
forgery  and  falsification  of  records. 

Similarly  the  prospects  of  imminent  land  reforms  have 
produced  among  the  landed  interest  an  even  sharper  reaction 
of  alarm  and  fear.  The  various  plans  for  reform,  particularly 
those  for  land  reform  which  were  to  have  been  announced 
in  December,  will  be  made  known  soon.  The  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Commission  on  Land  Reforms  are  bound 
adversely  to  affeci  the  landed  interest  and  already,  in 
anticipation  of  the  fixation  of  a  ceiling  on  individual  hold¬ 
ings,  many  landowners  have  begun  taking  evasive  action  by 
transferring  holdings  to  friends  and  relatives.  This  has 
provoked  a  warning  from  the  President  himself  that  the 
Government  will  not  recognise  such  transfers  and  will  take 
action  retrospectively  to  invalidate  them.  Meanwhile  pending 
the  publication  of  the  Land  Reforms  Commission’s  Report 
the  President  has  directed  that  all  undistributed  land  in  West 
Pakistan  for  which  irrigation  is  available  must  be  distributed 
within  three  months  and  all  culturable  and  fallow  land  in 
East  Pakistan  must  be  brought  under  cultivation  within  the 
same  period. 

Thus,  to  use  a  military  term,  the  terrain  seems’  to 
prepared  for  action  along  a  broad  front.  The  next  few 
months  will  be  crucial  for  the  new  regime  and  will  provide 
a  test  both  of  the  intentions  and  power  of  the  revolutionary 
Government.  Most  Pakistanis  know  only  too  well  that  the 
key  to  Pakistan’s  wilting  economy  and  the  prime  cause  of 
the  multitudinous  disasters  which  have  befallen  their  country 
has  been  the  sharp  and  steady  decline  in  the  production  of 
food  and  the  consequent  heavy  drain  on  her  foreign  exchange 
to  make  up  for  the  deficiency.  When  it  is  remembered,  as 
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most  Pakistanis  frequently  do  remember,  that  the  agricultural 
lands  which  now  fall  within  Pakistan  were  in  undivided 
India  the  granary  of  the  whole  sub-continent,  the  hiimiliation 
of  heavy  imports  of  food,  which  have  now  become  essential, 
places  an  intolerable  burden  not  only  on  their  economy  but 
on  their  national  pride. 

The  recent  recovery  of  immense  stocks  of  hoarded  food¬ 
stuffs  provides  convincing  testimony  to  the  public  mind  that 
the  food  shortage  in  this  country  has  been  largely  artificial 
and  man  made,  and  therefore  the  country’s  development 
scheme  will  always  more  or  less  be  ham-strung  unless  the 
power  of  the  landowners  to  keep  the  destiny  of  this  country 
subordinate  to  their  own  interests  is  not  sharply  and  quickly 
broken.  The  question  of  land  reforms  therefore  looms  large 
in  the  public  mind  as  the  acid  test  of  the  new  Government’s 
intentions.  But  there  are  already  signs,  thanks  to  the  recovery 
of  immense  hoards  of  food  grains  and  as  a  result  of  the  other 
measures  taken  to  step  up  food  production,  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  has  already  eased  considerably.  According  to  recent 
press  announcements,  Pakistan  expects  to  be  self-sufficient 
in  food  (wheat  and  rice)  by  1960.  In  the  next  year  only  Rs. 
80  million  will  be  spent  on  food  imports  as  against  Rs.  160 
million  in  1958  and  Rs.  310  million  in  1957.  Pakistan  expects 
to  recover  about  Rs.  60  million  by  the  export  of  superior 
quality  rice  so  that  the  net  expenditure  on  food  imports 
next  year,  from  her  own  resources,  will  not  exceed  about  Rs. 
20  million.  In  1960,  it  has  been  announced,  no  for^n 
exchange  will  be  spent  on  food  imports.  In  the  current  year 
a  saving  of  nearly  Rs.  4.S  million  has  already  been  made  on 
the  import  of  sugar. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  new  regime  intends  to 
subject  the  country  to  a  prolonged  dose  of  austerity  in  a 
desperate  bid  to  retrieve  some  semblance  of  balance  in  its 
well  nigh  shattered  economy.  But  it  is  important  if  its  plans 
of  reform  and  rehabilitation  are  not  to  be  sabotaged  as  in 
the  past  by  heavily  entrenched  vested  intefests  that  political 
control  remains  tightly  vested  in  the  originators  of  the 
revolution.  If  President  Ayub’s  recent  prwiouncements  are 
a  reliable  guide  there  seems  little  prospect  for  the  early 
restoration  of  democracy  in  Pakistan.  Addressing  a  press 
conference  in  Quetta  recently,  the  President  made  it  plain 
that  he  himself  favoured  the  Presidential  form  of  Govern¬ 
ment  in  which  the  people  should  be  given  the  right  to  elect 
a  President  for  a  period  of  five  years  either  by  universal 
suffrage  or  through  electoral  colleges.  But  once  elected  the 
President  must  be  “given  wide  powers  to  run  the  country.” 

Although  Government  publicists  eschew  the  word 
democracy  today,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  emphasise  that 
Pakistan’s  new  Constitution  will  embody  the  salient  features 
of  representative  Government.  It  is  true  that  while  the  new 
Constitution  will  doubtless  arrogate  most  powers  to  a  small 
enclave,  there  are  already  indications  that  many  of  the 
liberties  which  were  lost  in  the  first  upsurge  are  gradually 
being  restored.  The  Civil  Courts  and  the  Administration 
function  almost  as  before  and  there  has  been  no  sharp  dis¬ 
location  in  normal  practice.  As  an  indication  of  the  natural 
propensity  to  democratic  practice,  here  I  can  quote  in  con¬ 
clusion  no  better  example  than  the  recent  highly  significant 
address  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Justice  Kayani,  Chief  Justice 
of  the  West  Pakistan  High  (Tourt.  Addressing  the  Karachi 
Bar  Association  he  declared:  “Criticism  \^ch  is  clearly  in 
good  faith  and  is  for  the  benefit  of  a  Government  can  be 
resented  only  by  an  unwise  Government  ...  I  take  this 
opportunity  of  suggesting  to  members  of  the  Government 
to  invite  healthy  criticism,  so  that  people  are  not  oppressed 


with  the  weight  of  their  own  thought.  Now  as  regards  the 
fundamental  rights,  they  are  so  fundamental  that  you  cannot 
dream  of  their  being  abrogated.  The  liberty  of  speech,  the 
opportunity  to  the  accused  person  to  defend  himself,  the 
equality  before  the  law  are  not  matters  whicffi  require  a 
declaration  of  fundamentality.  We  have  always  U|ffield  them 
and  we  shall  always  uphold  them  by  different  processes.” 


Singapore | 

Blow  to  Trade 

From  Our  Singapore  Correepondent 

The  Singapore  Government  has  increased  company  and 
income  tax  and  raised  the  duty  on  imported  cigarettes 
and  tobacco  to  meet  an  estimated  $24  million  (£21-  million) 
deficit  in  1959.  The  details  of  the  increased  taxation  are  as 
follows.  Company  tax  is  to  rise  to  40  percent  from  30  per¬ 
cent.  Individual  tax  increases  range  from  about  2  percent 
for  a  single  person  with  taxable  income  of  $5,000  (£583) 
up  to  a  new  maximum  of  50  percent  on  incomes  of  $50,000 
(£5,833)  and  more.  The  previous  ceiling  on  individual  tax 
was  40  percent.  All  cigarette  smokers,  except  those  with  a 
preference  for  extremely  modest  brands,  will  have  to  pay 
more.  The  more  expensive  brands  will  rise  by  about  5  cents 
a  packet  of  10.  It  is  hoped  in  this  way  to  come  within  $4 
million  (£466i  thousand)  of  balancing  the  budget  in  1959. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Jumabhoy,  Minister  for  Commerce  and 
Industry,  has  introduced  a  bill  to  give  the  Government . 
power  to  impose  customs  duties  on  all  goods  imported  into 
Singapore.  Thus,  at  one  stroke  of  the  pen,  he  means  to 
destroy  the  free  port  status  of  Singapore  which  has  existed 
since  its  foundation  in  1819.  Raffles  was  of  the  opinion  that 
Singapore  merchants  should  be  encouraged  in  their  business 
enterprises  and  there  should  be  no  taxes  on  trade  or  industry 
to  check  the  prosperity  of  the  new  settlement.  Although 
the  conditions  existing  in  those  pioneer  days  have  long  ago 
passed  away,  free  trade  has  remained,  that  is,  free  trade 
except,  in  the  words  of  Customs  Ordinance,  for  “intoxica-. 
ting  liquors,  tobacco  or  petroleum.”  Now,  the  intention  is 
to  create  a  fundamental  change  in  the  trading  status  of 
Singapore  which  will,  in  effect,  deal  a  severe  blow  to  its 
entrepot  trade. 

Strong  attacks  have  been  made  on  this  proposed  legis¬ 
lation  by  the  Chinese,  European,  Indian  and  Malay 
Chambers  of  Commerce.  These  critics  say  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  not  have  introduced  such  a  sweeping  change 
in  policy  without  getting  a  mandate  from  the  people,  and 
that  it  is  wrong  for  a  Government  which  is  nearing  the  end 
of  its  term  of  office  to  ask  for  such  powers.  It  does  not 
seem  that  the  Bill  will  have  an  easy  passage. 

Mr.  Lim  Yew  Hock,  Singapore’s  Chief  Minister  and 
Chairman  of  the  Singapore  People’s  Alliance  (SPA),  has 
announced  the  newly-formed  Alliance’s  12-point  plan  for 
political  stability,  economic  security,  and  industrial  peace. 
Some  of  the  more  important  points  outlined  by  him  were: 
(i)  Full  employment,  (ii)  Promotion  of  entrepot  trade  — 
this  seems  to  clash  with  Mr.  Jumabhoy’s  bid  to  abolish 
Singapore’s  entrepot  status,  (iii)  More  low  cost  subsidised 
houses  for  workers,  (iv)  Additional  free  medical  and  dental 
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services  and  (v)  Establishment  of  an  Anti-Corruption  Bureau. 
The  plan  has  been  generally  welcomed  by  businessmen  and 
labour  leaders  although  the  prevailing  feeling  is  that  it  is 
somewhat  Utopian.  The  question  which  begs  itself  is: 
“Where  will  the  Alliance  get  the  money  to  pay  for  its 
ambitious  plans?” 

In  the  Singapore  City  Council,  Mr.  Ong  Eng  Guan 
(Treasurer,  People’s  Action  Party)  has  been  re-elected  Mayor 
for  the  second  year  running,  to  the  consternation  of  most  of 
the  non-People’s  Action  Party  (PAP)  councillors  who  had 
hoped  that  he  would  be  out-voted.  TTie  voting  was  close  — 
17  votes  to  15  —  and  it  is  believed  that  three  non-PAP 
councillors  defied  the  party  whip  to  vote  for  him.  Mr.  Ong 
lost  no  time  in  outlining  his  policy  for  1959.  He  told  coun¬ 
cillors  at  an  ordinary  meeting  following  his  re-election  that: 
“The  emphasis  of  our  work  shall  continue  to  be  on  providing 
more  standpipes,  creches,  public  and  mobile  dispensaries, 
street  lamps,  public  lavatories  and  various  other  amenities 
for  the  people  living  in  the  slums  and  kampongs.”  But  it 
is  clear  he  will  continue  to  be  opposed  vociferously  by  the 
majority  of  non-PAP  councillors. 

On  January  4th,  Radio  Singapore  came  into  being. 
Radio  Malaya,  which  has  served  the  two  territories  of  Singa¬ 
pore  and  the  Federation  of  Malaya  since  pre-war  days,  has 
now  been  split  into  two.  The  present  arrangement  is  that 
Radio  Malaya  based  on  Kuala  Lumpur  will  serve  the 
Federation,  and  Radio  Singapore,  based  on  the  old  Radio 
Malaya’s  studios  in  Singapore,  will  serve  Singapore.  The 
reason  for  this  division  is  political  and  is  mainly  due  to  the 
Federation’s  desire  to  control  its  own  radio  quite  indepen¬ 
dent  of  Singapore.  Mr.  H.  H.  Beamish,  Director  of  Radio 
Singapore,  has  said  that  despit^the  division,  both  stations 
would  continue  to  work  in  liaison  with  each  other. 

The  English  and  Malay  sections  will  have  their  own 
heads  for  Radio  Malaya  in  Kuala  Lumpur,  while  heads  of 
the  Chinese  and  Indian  sections  of  Radio  Singapore  will 
continue  to  be  responsible  for  both  territories.  Mr.  Beamish 
added  that  the  English  news  broadcast  will  continue  to  be 
broadcast  from  Singapore  until  Radio  Malaya  has  built  up 
its  own  trained  staff  and  other  facilities.  This  is  likely  to  take 
one  or  two  years  at  least.  The  motto  of  the  new  Radio 
Singapore  in  “Anika  Budaya  Tunggal  Suara”  (From  many 
voices,  one  culture).  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  dream  will 
become  a  reality  in  the  not  too  distant  future.  There  is, 
however,  no  Malayan  culture  at  the  present  time  but  only 
separate  Chinese,  Malay  and  Indian  cultures  with  little  in 
common  between  them. 


Malaya 


Election  Year 

From  Our  Kuala  Lumpur  Correspondent 

Malayans  in  1959  face  a  year  of  decision.  Before  the 
end  of  August,  elections  will  be  held  in  every  one  of  the 
1 1  States  and  also  on  a  Federal  level.  These  elections  will  be 
the  first  in  an  independent  Malaya.  As  the  Paramount  Ruler, 
the  Yang  di-Pertuan  Agong,  told  his  people  in  a  nationwide 
broadcast:  “You  will  be  called  upon  to  make  your  demo¬ 
cratic  choice  at  the  polls  of  the  men  and  women  you  want 
to  guide  the  destinies  of  our  country  for  the  next  five  years. 


The  decision  is  yours  alone ;  your  future  is  in  your  own 
hands.” 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  Alliance  Party  (a 
combination  of  the  United  Malays  National  Organisation, 
the  Malayan  Chinese  Association  and  the  Malayan  Indian 
Congress),  which  came  to  power  in  1955  at  the  first  general 
elections  ever  held  in  Malaya,  will  again  sweep  to  victory. 
However,  no  observers  here  would  dare  to  forecast  that  they 
will  win  this  year’s  elections  with  such  a  resounding  majority 
as  in  1955  when  they  won  51  of  the  52  elected  seats.  This 
year  in  the  enlarged  House  of  Representatives,  which  wiU 
have  104  elected  seats,  the  Alliance  Party  is  basing  its  future 
on  a  two-thirds  majority. 

Happily  for  all  peace-loving  citizens  of  Malaya,  the  10- 
year-old  Emergency  is  fast  petering  out.  Malaya  began  1959 
with  only  929  terrorists  still  at  large,  and  well  over  half  of 
this  number  are  in  the  jungles  on  the  Siamese  border.  Exactly 
two  years  ago,  there  were  2,100  terrorists  still  active  and  at 
the  height  of  the  Emergency  in  1950-51  there  were  11,000 
men  and  women  carrying  arms  against  the  Government.  On 
New  Year’s  Eve,  the  whole  State  of  Johore  in  south  Malaya 
^  once  the  “blackest”  State  in  the  whole  country  —  was 
declared  “white,”  which  means  that  all  Emergency  restric¬ 
tions  are  lifted  and  the  terrorists  defeated. 

Observers  believe  that  the  Alliance  Government  will 
declare  the  entire  Federation  “white,”  except  for  the  border 
area,  before  the  general  elections  scheduled  to  take  place  in 
early  August.  This  will  be  in  accordance  with  the  Alliance 
Party’s  pledge  in  its  1955  manifesto  “to  end  the  Emergency 
as  soon  as  possible  by  offering  a  general  amnesty  and,  if 
that  fails,  to  mobilise  all  our  resources  and  seek  all  foreign 
aid  to  increase  the  vigour  and  intensity  of  the  fight  against 
the  terrorists.” 

The  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  Mr.  Tan  Slew 
Sin,  however,  has  criticised  some  |ieople  who  have  taken 
out  citizenship  papers  not  for  love  of  Malaya,  but  rather 
for  what  the  privileges  and  rights  of  citizenship  could  bring 
them.  In  a  major  policy  speech,  Mr.  Tan  alto  referred  to 
“a  number  of  opportunists  and  adventurers  who,  like  moths, 
were  fascinated  by  and  attracted  to  the  glare  of  the  power 
which  they  thought  could  be  theirs  for  the  asking  if  they 
were  prepared  to  trade  the  country’s  future  for  their  own 
personal  gain.”  Mr.  Tan  further  sp^e  out  against  vdiat  he 
called  the  “fence  sitters”  who  felt  that  neutrality  could  buy 
safety.  This,  he  said,  was  as  short-sighted  as  it  was  foolish 
and  pathetic.  “It  could  also  be  disastrous  for  these  are  the 
people  from  whom  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  country  should 
come,  but  they  stay  in  the  background,  bewildered  and 
frightened,”  he  said. 

The  Malayan  Trade  Union  Council  has  come  in  for 
praise  from  many  quarters  following  its  rejection  of  a  move 
to  take  an  active  part  in  politics  as  a  united  body.  At  the 
annual  delegate  conference  of  trade  unionists  from  all  parts 
of  Malaya,  this  resolution  was  put  to  the  House.  Seventy-four 
voted  against  it ;  three  for  it ;  and  nine  abstained. 

At  the  moment,  trade  unionists  can  belong  to  a  political 
party  of  their  choice.  Many  are  staunch  supporters  of  the 
Alliance  Government,  others  belong  to  the  Socialist  Front, 
and  a  third  group  belong  to  the  Peoples’  Progressive  Party. 
This,  maintained  the  delegates,  was  how  it  should  remain 
for,  at  least,  some  years  to  come. 

Trade  unions  in  Malaya  are  probably  the  best  organised 
in  the  whole  of  Asia.  They  are  free  and  encouraged  by  the 
Government  instead  of  being  discouraged.  Both  the  Govern- 
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ment  and  the  people  of  Malaya  have  much  to  be  thankful 
for  that  Malaya’s  trade  unions  have  made  their  position 
perfectly  clear  in  opposition  to  Communism.  Hundreds  of 
trade  unionists  have  lost  their  lives  because  of  this  stand; 
more  have  been  maimed  and  abducted.  But  not  once  has 
this  caused  the  trade  unions  to  flinch  or  change  their  policy. 


AustraUa 


Thoughts  on  Irian 

From  Charier  Meeking 
(Eastern  World  Canberra  Cone^ndenO 

Arrival  in  Canberra  this  month  of  the  Indonesian 
Foreign  Minister,  Dr.  Subandrio,  will  coincide  with  the 
assembling  of  the  newly-elected  Australian  Parliament.  The 
visit  should  complete  the  belated  education  of  Australian 
politicians  and  public  on  previously-unacknowledged  facts 
of  Indonesian-Dutch  relationships  and  the  prolonged  dispute 
over  the  sovereignty  of  West  Irian.  Even  the  Australian 
Minister  for  External  Affairs,  Mr.  R.  G.  Casey,  is  apparently 
convinced  at  last  that  the  Indonesian  claim  is  both  serious 
and  unyielding.  It  will  be  informative  to  discover  whether 
the  Government  has  given  any  thought  to  a  formula  which 
will  enable  a  settlement  with  face-saving  for  all  three 
countries,  Holland,  Indonesia  and  Australia,  which  have  been 
most  intimately  concerned  with  the  argument  and  whose 
interests  are  all  affected  by  it. 

Australia  is  not  in  the  happiest  of  positions  in  the 
matter.  It  opposed,  unsuccessfully,  the  sale  of  British  and 
American  arms  to  Indonesia,  and  it  secured  —  as  the  price 
of  Australian  support  for  United  States  policy  on  the  Chinese 
off-shore  islands  —  a  truculent  declaration  by  Mr.  Dulles 
that  if  Indonesia  indulged  in  aggression  against  West  Irian 
it  would  have  to  reckon  with  the  United  States.  (Whether 
Washington  would  be  prepared  to  run  counter  to  the  united 
views  of  all  Asia  on  this  remnant  of  Dutch  colonialism  will 
remain  problematical,  because  Indonesia  will  hardly  need 
to  consider  any  armed  attack). 

Some  Australians  may  be  satisfied  with  this.  A  couple 
of  years  ago  few  would  have  questioned  it.  Now,  however, 
informed  opinion  has  been  summed  up  neatly  by  an 
editorial  in  a  recently-established  but  influential  Sydney 
fortnightly.  Nation,  which  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Casey  has 
taken  some  hard  knocks.  “First  was  Indonesia’s  interven¬ 
tion  at  the  Afro-Asian  conference  in  Cairo  against  the 
Russian  presence  there.  It  made  an  improbability  of  Mr. 

Casey’s  guiding  idea  that  Indonesia  was  increasingly  coming 
under  Red  domination. 

“Second,  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
London  disclosed  that  Australian  intervention  with  Downing 
Street  against  trading  with  Indonesia  was  resented  by  British 
industry.  Third,  reinforcing  the  two  previous  blows 
retrospectively,  came  the  announcement  from  Washington 

that  the  United  States  would  extend  140  million  dollars 
credit  to  Indonesia. 

“In  short,  not  only  has  Mr.  Casey’s  analysis  of  the 
Indonesian  situation  failed  to  be  accepted  abroad.  It  has 
also  become  doubtful  whether  Australian  opinion  on  this 
subject  will  again  be  taken  seriously  in  the  coming  year  or 
two.  For  anyone  who  follows  Mr.  Casey’s  advice  will  run 
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the  risk  of  paying  for  this  aberration  in  hard  cash.” 

This  was  bitter  criticism  of  the  well-intentioned,  69- 
year-old  Australian  Minister.  At  the  same  time  the 
Australian  Government  has  still  plenty  of  support  for  its 
continuous  pleas  to  the  Dutch  to  remain  in  West  Irian,  and 
only  the  strongest  arguments,  including,  perhaps,  compensa¬ 
tion  for  the  Netherlands  and  a  non-aggression  pact  with 
Indonesia,  could  cause  a  public  change  of  attitude. 

There  are  some  other  matters  on  which  the  Government 
is  likely  to  be  under  fire  in  the  near  future  —  although  not 
from  the  even  weaker  and  still  dissension-tom  Labour 
Opposition.  There  have  been  some  critics  from  within  the 
Government’s  own  ranks  already  on  current  defence  p<rficy. 
and  there  are  several  disturbing  signs  of  economic  difficulty 
arising  both  from  the  lower  prices  for  wool  and  the  currency 
and  trade  moves  in  Europe. 

On  the  defence  outlook  the  Prime  Minister’s  New  Year 
message  had  some  significance.  Mr.  Menzies  said:  “.  .  .  the 
Communist  Powers,  although  still  ruthless  and  predatory, 
have  growing  internal  reasons  for  not  deliberately  provoking 
a  world  war.”  That  remark  followed  the  provocative  state¬ 
ment  by  one  of  his  own  rank-and-file  members,  Mr.  W.  C. 
Wentworth,  that  Australia  was  living  in  the  past,  with  its 
defence  outlook  that  of  the  older  world,  before  recent 
geographical  and  technological  changes.  Mr.  Wentworth 
suggested  an  Australian  force  equipped  with  atomic, 
bacteriological  and  chemical  weapons,  and  stressed  some 
weaknesses  of  defence  administration. 

He  gained  scant  support  for  his  comments  on  weapons, 
with  critics  pointing  out  that  a  small  Power  like  Australia 
could  hardly  compete  in  such  fields,  but  a  good  deal  of 
approval  for  his  criticism  of  administration.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  there  has  been  surprisingly  little  public  discussion  of 
the  American  request  for  a  missile-and-space  agreement  with 
Australia,  under  which  missiles  and  space  vehicles  could  be 
launched  from  California  towards  a  million  square  nautical 
miles  of  the  Pacific  near  Australia,  and  US  space  vehicles 
with  an  equatorial  orbit  could  be  launched  from  Australian- 
controlled  (under  UN  mandate)  Manus  Island. 

On  the  economic  front,  the  outlook  was  not  reassuring. 
The  new  Treasurer,  Mr.  Harold  Holt,  believed  that 
Australia  would  benefit  from  European  currency  and  trade 
moves,  because  a  general  revival  of  world  trade  leading  to  a 
rise  in  commodity  prices  would  be  of  the  utmost  importance 
for  Australia’s  major  exports  and  balance  of  payments.  He 
warned,  however,  that  “some  export  industries”  might  have 
to  face  keener  competition,  a  comment  which  has  been 
generally  endorsed. 

The  outlook,  therefore,  has  some  dark  clouds,  as  well 
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as  a  few  lightning  flashes  proceeding  from  the  Chinese  trade 
offensive  in  Asia.  This  campaign,  now  being  conducted  with 
great  vigour,  is  worrying  Japan,  India  and  other  Asian 
countries  outside  the. Communist  bloc  almost  as  much  as 
it  is  Australian  exporters.  There  is  still  a  good  deal  of 
belief  that  many  Australian  belts  will  be  a  great  deal  tighter 
at  the  beginning  of  1960. 


llBltod  States 


East-West  Contacts 

From  David  C,  WiUiam$ 

(Eastern  World  Washington  Correspondent) 

It  seems  that  the  surest  way  to  see  distinguished  visitors 
to  Washington  nowadays  is  to  go  shopping  at  one  of  the 
super-markets  in  the  capital’s  suburbs.  The  latest  guest  to 
follow  this  well-worn  trail  was  Anastas  Mikoyan,  the  No.  2 
man  of  the  Soviet  Union.  He  improved  on  the  technique 
of  earlier  visitors  in  two  respects  —  first,  he  actually  bought 
some  groceries  (almost  ten  dollars  worth),  and  second,  he 
came  equipped  with  candy  (a  Soviet  brand,  with  a  bear  on 
the  label)  to  give  to  the  children. 

This  is  just  one  instance  of  the  sure  touch  for  “public 
relations”  which  has  characterised  the  Mikoyan  visit,  and 
which  suggests  that  this  is  the  most  serious  gesture  at  reducing 
East -West  tensions  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  made  since  the 
cold  war  began.  Indeed,  the  timing  suggests  that  the  Mikoyan 
visit  is  one  of  great  significance.  It  comes  just  after  the 
Soviet  initiative  in  Berlin,  and  just  before  the  special  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party,  Many  shrewd  observers 
here  in  Washington  believe  that  the  objective  of  the  visit  is 
to  strengthen  Khrushchev’s  position  at  the  Congress  by  pro¬ 
ducing  evidence  that  the  “soft”  line  he  has  generally  pursued 
in  international  affairs  is  achieving  real  results. 

Such  observers  identify  the  opposition  to  Khruschev  as 
consisting  of  a  minority  of  die-hard  Stalinists  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  majority  of  the  Chinese  Communist  leaders. 
According  to  this  theory,  the  Chinese  are  opposed  to  any 
serious  reduction  of  international  tensions  at  the  present 
time,  on  the  ground  that  the  outbreak  of  peace  would  make 
it  difficult  for  them  to  sustain  the  atmosphere  of  crisis  in 
China  which  they  feel  they  need  to  carry  through  the  drastic 
measures  of  the  “leap  forward  to  Communism”  policy  to 
which  they  are  dedicated. 

Again  according  to  the  same  theorists,  the  bombardment 
of  Quemoy  was  a  concession  which  the  Chinese  extracted 
from  him  against  his  better  judgement,  and  which  he  was 
glad  to  see  abandoned.  Whereas  the  Chinese  seem  to  think 
their  country  and  regime  would  survive  a  third  World  War, 
Mr.  Khrushchev  does  not  seem  to  have  the  same  sublime 
(or  blind)  confidence  in  the  outcome  of  a  nuclear  war.  Mr. 

Mikoyan  has  talked  to  many  of  America’s  political,  business, 
and  trade  union  leaders,  both  publicly  and  privately. 
Nothing  he  has  said  so  far,  or  at  any  rate  nothing  that  has 
become  publicly  known,  indicates  that  the  Russians  are  in 
any  mood  to  retire  from  the  positions  of  advantage  which 
they  hold.  He  has  made  no  secret  of  theif  intention  to 
continue  to  wage  their  economic  war  against  capitalism  at 
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full  strength,  and  to  maintain  and  expand  their  policy  of 
aid  and  trade  with  countries  whose  friendship  they  consider 
politically  important. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  has  consistently  given  the 
impression  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  like  to  see  some  of 
the  bitterness  and  mutual  fears  that  have  characterised  the 
cold  war  eliminated.  While  declaring  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  committed 'to  ending  its  occupation  of  Berlin,  he  seems 
anxious  to  remove  the  impression,  originally  very  conunonly 
held,  that  the  Russians  were  presenting  the  western  powers 
with  a  virtual  ultimatum.  What  the  Russians  seem  to  be 
aiming  at  is  a  division  of  the  world  on  the  basis  of  the 
present  lines,  negotiated  directly  with  the  United  States,  and 
with  an  implied  condition  that  neither  side  would  seek  to 
intervene  in  the  other’s  sphere  of  influence.  In  effect,  they 
are  seeking  to  wipe  14  years  of  history  clean,  and  get  back 
to  Yalta. 

As  is  well  known  (and  often  noted  in  the  American 
press  during  Mikoyan’s  visit),  America’s  allies,  notably 
Britain,  have  tended  to  oppose  direct  Soviet-American 
negotiations,  because  of  the  fear  that  any  agreement 
negotiated  in  their  absence  will  tend  to  be  an  agreement 
at  their  expense.  What  has  hardly  been  noted  at  all  is  that 
the  Chinese  might  very  well,  for  their  part,  take  precisely 
the  same  view  —  and  with  a  good  deal  more  reason.  Just 
as  the  infant  Soviet  Union,  at  Brest-Litovsk,  withdrew  from 
the  war  against  the  Kaiser’s  Germany,  so  the  mature  Soviet 
Union  of  today  would,  in  effect,  be  negotiating  a  separate 
peace  with  capitalism. 

There  is,  of  course,  little  doubt  as  to  what  Mikoyan 
would  like  to  bring  back  with  him  to  the  special  Congress 
of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party  —  it  is  an  invitation  to 
Khrushchev  to  visit  President  Eisenhower.  A  measure  of 
the  success  of  the  Mikoyan  mission  is  that  it  has  made  such 
an  invitation  much  more  possible  —  if  not  immediately, 
perhaps  within  this  present  year. 


India 


Democracy  and  Non-Violence 

From  Our  Correspondent  in  Delhi 

Dr.  Kwame  Nkrumah’s  fortnight’s  visit  to  India  had  a 
two-fold  signiflcance.  Firstly  he  saw  personally  what  a 
country  staunchly  wedded  to  democracy  and  non-violence, 
going  steadily  but  firmly  on  the  road  to  socialism,  can 
achieve  within  nearly  a  decade  of  freedom.  This  experience 
plus  the  exchange  of  views  with  Indian  leaders  is  bound  to 
register  its  impact  on  the  future  struggle  for  freedom  of  the 
African  people  along  peaceful  lines.  Secondly  the  visit  of 
Nkrumah  stirred  certain  deep-lying  chords  of  sympathy  so 
far  lying  half  aware  in  the  Indian  consciousness  for  the 
struggle  of  the  African  people.  Henceforth  wherever  the 
struggle  on  the  African  Continent  is  activised  it  will  for  the 
vast  majority  of  the  Indian  people,  stimulate  more  intimate 
bonds  of  a  personal  recollection. 

Any  foreign  observer  posted  in  India  during  the  past 
few  weeks  would  have  noticed  a  certain  heart-warming 
spontaneity  in  the  receptions  and  official  functions  organised 


to  honour  this  particular  visitor  to  India.  Many  VIPs  during 
the  past  few  years  have  come  and  gone  from  this  country 
and  most  of  them  have  merely  shaken  the  scum  of  snobbery 
and  official  routine  and  placed  their  seals  on  Joint  Com¬ 
muniques  and  farewell  messages.  But  it  was  only  this  visitor 
from  the  so-called  “Dark”  Continent  who  registered  some 
enduring  impact  of  comradeship  in  the  people’s  mind. 

Perhaps  as  a  result  of  the  New  Delhi  discussions,  force 
will  be  completely  ruled  out  from  the  coming  struggle  of 
the  African  people  for  liberation.  Whether  the  main  line 
of  future  action  will  be  in  the  form  of  satyagraha,  no-tax 
campaign,  non-cooperation  or  boycott  of  imported  articles 
will  depend  upon  the  demands  and  exigencies  of  local 
situations.  How  the  struggle  will  be  canalised  along  these 
lines  will  depend  upon  many  factors,  such  as  the  quality  of 
leadership  and  its  following,  the  character  of  the  occupying 
powers  and  its  susceptibility  to  world  opinion  and  humane 
instincts.  The  continued  direction  of  the  future  struggle  in 
the  world  of  Nkrumah  of  the  African  community  for  the 
realisation  of  his  dream:  “United  States  of  Africa”  along 
non-violent  lines  will  remain  qualified  by  many  circum¬ 
stantial  considerations.  If  all  the  six  or  seven  occupying 
powers  desire  it  to  run  its  normal  course  without  any  violent 
diversions  they  will  have  to  remain  fully  sensitive  to  the 
temper  of  the  newly  established  Secretariat  at  Accra.  For 
Nkrumah,  though  he  might  have  gone  fully  convinced  of 
the  efficiency  of  non-violence,  the  pattern  of  the  future 
struggle  may  not  be  of  his  choosing  done. 

A  long  debate  has  been  going  on  in  this  country  over 
the  agricultural  cooperatives,  land  ceilings.  State  trading  in 
foodgrains  and  other  measures  considered  essential  for 
stepping  up  agricultural  production.  The  Congress  session 
at  Nagpur  which  has  just  concluded  despite  a  few  dissentient 
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voices,  generally  approved  of  the  Report  of  the  Agricultural 
Production  Sub^^ommittee  had  recommended  these 

meashres.  Ceiling  on  land,  however,  does  not  mean  ceiling 
on  agricultural  incomes.  The  incentive  for  introducing 
improved  methods  of  agriculture  in  the  interest  of  better 
production  has  been  kept  intact.  But  the  proposal  for  land 
ceiling  has  been  in  the  air  for  so  long  that  its  egalitarian 
purpose  has  been  somewhat  lost.  Attempts  to  bypass  the 
measure  by  distributing  ceiling  surplus  amongst  members  of 
the  same  family  have  been  afoot  over  the  past  few  years. 
However,  the  practical  implication  of  .this  measure  has 
become  more  significant  by  the  Congress  High  Conunand 
accepting  the  proviso  that  the  cooperatives  formed  to  manage 
ceiling-surplus  lands  will  consist  only  of  landless  labourers. 

But  the  movement  for  introducing  cooperation  in 
agriculture  has  been  so  far  badly  hamstrung  by  the  com¬ 
plexities  of  the  existing  legislation.  This  legislation,  unless 
simplified  radically,  will  always  hinder  the  growth  of  co¬ 
operation.  Moreover  there  are  in  this  country  more  lip- 
sympathisers  for  this  movement  than  genuine  crusaders  who 
can  inspire  faith  in  the  people. 

The  reply  of  the  Russian  Academician  Yudin  to  Nehru’s 
article  entitled:  “The  Basic  Approach”  has  created  a  minor 
flutter  amongst  intellectual  circles  here.  Nehru  has  refused 
to  enter  into  a  polemical  argument.  No  other  ideologist  of 
the  Congress  has  taken  up  the  issue  so  far.  But  Yudin’s 
attack  has  been  picked  up  as  an  additional  argument  by 
interested  propagandists  who  have  been  at  pains  to  imagine 
signs  of  growing  tension  between  India  and  the  USSR  and 
China.  There  have  been  also  stories  of  some  kind  of  assumed 
rivalry  between  China  and  India.  There  is  no  factual  basis 
in  these  stories  except  the  fact  that  a  certain  amount  of 


From  Our  Correspondent  in  Hong  Kong 


During  the  past  three  or  four  months  probably  no  other 
subject  has  received  so  much  applause  and  criticism  in  the 
world  press  as  the  people’s  commune  that  has  spread  like 
wild  fire  in  Qiina.  But  whether  it  be  applause  or  criticism, 
it  looks  certain  that  this  tremendous  movement  will  not 
only  fundamentally  affect  the  life  of  600  million  Chinese 
people,  but  it  is  also  bound  to  bear  a  great  influence  upon 
the  whole  mankind. 

To  begin  with,  the  people’s  commune,  ctxnposed  of 
about  S.OOO  —  10,000  households  each,  constitutes  the 
economic  and  administrative  unit  of  the  country;  and 
combines  under  a  single  management  all  the  essential 
activities  of  the  community  —  agriciilture,  industry,  trade, 
education,  and  military  affairs.  Under  the  heading  of 
agriculture  are  also  included  forestry,  animal  husbandry  and 
fishery.  Generally  speaking,  a  conunune  has  the  same 
boun^ries  as  the  township  in  which  it  is  formed.  The  head 


China  I 

Overhauling  the  Conunune 


healthy  curiosity  and  spirit  of  emulation  does  exist  in  these 
neighbouring  countries.  And  this  is  proved  by  the  two-way 
traffic  in  study  teams,  delegations  and  missions  both  the 
countries  have  been  sending  to  each  other  during  the  recent 
years. 
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of  the  commune,  elected  by  the  congress  of  the  commune 
is  also  the  chairman  of  the  town  council,  under  whose  lead 
the  management  committee  runs  the  commune  affairs  in 
the  interest  of  the  whole  community.  To  carry  out  the 
commune’s  production  programme,  all  members  are  grouped 
into  production  contingents,  which  are  again  divided  into 
production  brigades. 

Thus  with  large  amounts  of  land,  manpower,  and 
financial  resources  put  under  a  single  management,  the 
great  advantage  over  the  small  enterprise  of  individuals  or 
of  the  agricultural  producers’  cooperatives  is  apparent.  But 
one  of  the  most  amazing  aspects  is  the  fact  that  by  taking 
out  child-care,  kitchen  work,  laundry  and  sewing  from  home, 
and  reorganising  the  same  into  special  groups,  it  has  released 
millions  of  women  for  productive  work  in  the  countryside. 
It  is  for  this  purpose  that  thousands  of  day  nurseries,  public 
dining  rooms  and  tailoring-teams  rose  up  by  the  thousand 
almost  overnight.  Another  feature  of  the  commune  is  the 
supply  system  which  provides  food  free  of  charge  to  the 
members  of  the  whole  commune.  An  increasing  number  of 
communes  also  undertake  to  supply  free  clothing,  medical 
treatment  and  the  necessary  expenses  of  marriage  and 
funeral  for  their  members. 

The  people’s  commune  was  merged  out  of  the  original 
agricultural  producers’  cooperatives,  which  consisted  of 
about  30  households  each.  This  movement  started  in  the 
summer  of  1958,  and  by  the  beginning  of  last  December 
7,400,000  cooperatives  were  turned  into  26,000  communes, 
and  by  the  middle  of  December  120  million  households  had 
joined  the  communes,  representing  more  than  99  percent  of 
the  farmers  of  the  whole  land.  By  this  process  the  trace  of 
private  ownership  in  land,  farming  implements  was  finally 
swept  away,  and  along  with  it  the  distinctions  between  rich, 
middle,  or  poor  farmers ;  though  the  peasants  are  still 
allowed  to  keep  their  house,  clothing,  furniture,  bank- 
deposits,  small  trees  and  small  farm  implements,  small 
domestic  animals  and  fowls. 

However,  all  is  not  so  easy  in  practice.  The  colossal 
transformation  was  brought  about  in  less  than  six  months 
and  it  is  impossible  that  all  should  be  worked  out  perfectly. 
We  should  remember  that  during  the  same  period  both  the 
agricultural  production  increase  campaign  and  speeding  up 
for  steel  making  were  also  in  full  progress.  Therefore,  it  is 
not  hard  to  imagine  that  there  must  be  a  good  deal  of 
dissatisfaction  and  resistance  among  the  peasants ;  and  this 
finally  led  to  the  resolution,  issued  on  December  12  by  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party,  concerning 
certain  problems  of  the  commune.  But  this  is  no  retreat 
but  consolidation  of  new  ground.  Tactics  such  as  this  have 
been  repeatedly  used  with  success  by  the  Peking  leaders, 
first  in  the  land  reform,  and  then  in  the  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducers’  cooperative  movement.  To  make  it  secure,  they  plan 
to  spend  the  next  few  months  in  strengthening  and  improv¬ 
ing  the  new  system.  There  are  certain  things  of  paramount 
importance  in  the  resolution  which  they  appear  quite 
determined  to  enforce.  In  the  first  place  they  decided  to 
postpone  extending  the  movement  to  the  cities,  especially 
the  big  cities  where,  they  say,  the  socialist  elements,  like 
factories,  schools  and  government  corporations  are  already 
in  dominant  position,  but  where  bourgeois  thinking  still 
exists.  Besides,  in  order  that  the  peasants  should  feed  well, 
they  have  put  great  efforts  towards  improving  public  dining 
rooms,  which  seems  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  complaint.  Of 
the  rest  the  rule  of  eight  hours’  sleep  and  four  hours’  rest, 
including  eating  time,  is  made  absolute. 


Provisions  are  also  made  for  the  protection  of  women 
—  such  as  sufficient  rest  before  and  after  birth,  and  during 
the  period  of  monthly  passage  women  are  to  be  exempt  from 
working  in  cold  water,  heavy  work,  and  night  work.  It  is 
worth  noting  here  that  in  spite  of  high  straining  work  in  the 
country-side  it  is  expressly  enjoined  that  two  hours  riiust  be 
daily  spent  in  political  training. 


Hong  Kong 

Problem  of  Doctors 

From  Our  Correspondent  in  Hong  Kong 

Recently  a  Dr.  Ho  Tzu  Kan,  a  Chinese  physician, 
committed  suicide  by  leaping  down  from  a  six-floor  build¬ 
ing  in  the  Queen  Mary  Hospital.  This  tragedy  aroused  a 
mixed  feeling  of  sympathy  and  indignation  both  in  the 
medical  circles  and  the  general  corhmunity.  Ho  was  one  of 
the  governmental  dispensaries,  and  having  great  worry  about 
the  result  of  the  selective  examination  he  had  entered. 

Along  with  the  flooding  in  of  over  one  million  refugees 
during  the  past  six  or  seven  years  there  also  came  in  about 
700  qualified  Chinese  doctors  from  the  mainland ;  but  due 
to  difflculties  about  the  licence  they  cannot  practise  their 
profession  in  this  colony,  though  the  693  licensed  doctor! 
here  are  far  from  adequate  because  of  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  population.  The  Government,  to  alleviate  the  situation, 
then  began  to  employ  unregistered  doctors  in  the  public 
dispensaries,  but  on  the  condition  that  those  so  employed 
must  give  up  their  places  as  soon  as  registered  doctors  coma 
along. 

As  this  problem  was  still  far  from  being  settled,  the 
Hong  Kong  Government,  along  with  the  General  Medical 
Council  in  London,  last  year  offered  selective  examina¬ 
tion  to  those  who  wanted  to  become  regular  doctors.  The 
standard  and  requirements  were  the  same  as  prevail  in  the 
British  Commonwealth.  But  what  made  it  more  distressing* 
the  examination  was  to  be  held  in  English  (oral  and 
written) ;  for  the  doctors  from  China  were  mostly  educated 
in  Germany,  Japan,  as  well  as  in  China  itself,  generally  not 
so  strong  in  English.  So  the  result  was,  out  of  the  153 
Chinese  doctors  who  were  considered  qualified  to  take  th« 
test  only  86  went  through  the  written  examination.  Dr.  Ho 
was  one  of  the  candidates  who  had  just  gone  through  the 
written  examination,  and  he  was  reported  to  have  great 
worry  about  the  oral  one.  Just  at  this  time  he  was  taken 
ill ;  and,  therefore,  the  worry  and  illness  drove  him  to 
suicide. 

To  guard  the  interests  of  the  registered  doctors,  and  to 
assure  the  best  quality  of  the  doctors  for  the  benefit  of  the 
society  the  Government  seems  to  have  done  what  is 
necessary  and  best  in  its  own  eyes.  But  looking  from  another 
angle,  the  anomaly  is  indeed  grievous.  On  the  one  hand 
though  the  community  has  spent  so  much  on  training 
doctors  —  about  sixty  thousand  HK  dollars  for  each,  or 
equal  to  the  average  yearly  wages  of  thirty  local  workers  — 
yet  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  populace  can  make  use 
of  their  service ;  and  on  the  other  hand  so  many  unregistered 
doctors  must  perforce  remain  idle,  while  the  majority  of  the 
people  must  go  to  the  public  dispensaries,  or  go  without 
doctors  altogether. 
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Recent  Books 


The  Ori^n  of  Modern  Capitalism  and  Elastem  Asia 
by  Norman  Jacobs  (Hong  Kong  University  Press. 
London:  Oxford  University  Press,  21s.). 

We  are  here  told  why  modem  capitalism  has  taken 
root  in  Japan  and  not  at  all,  at  least  until  the  last  few  years, 
in  China.  The  author  has  broken  down  the  requirements 
essential  for  the  growth  of  present-day  capitalism  and  has 
analysed  each  one  within  the  sociological  environment  of 
each  coxmtry. 

For  instance,  in  China  it  was  considered  right  for  the 
ruling  authority  to  regulate  everything  for  the  people:  the 
ruler  guarantee  social  justice  by  interfering  positively  in  the 
distribution  of  wealth.  Often  there  was  great  corruption  on 
the  part  of  those  administering  the  regulations,  but  this  did 
not  invalidate  the  theory.  Japan  adopted  the  western 
approach  of  widespread  concentrations  of  economic  power 
with  rights  and  duties  to  one  another  and  to  the  State. 

Again,  on  the  question  of  social  stratification,  we  are 
shown  that  in  China  it  was  held  that  leaders  were,  a  priori, 
superior  both  in  intellect  and  virtue :  the  masses  were  obliged 
to  maintain  an  inferior  position.  This  inequality  was  thus 
inevitable,  because  the  leaders  were  the  intellectuals,  and 
justified,  because  they  were  also  virtuous.  In  Japan,  as  in  the 
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—  Under  new  Editorpiip  from  November,  1958  — 


West,  social  organisation  was  completely  different:  in  spite 
of  class  distinctions,  sometimes  very  rigid,  the  unprivileged 
were  constantly  striving  to  improve  their  lot. 

The  other  factors  governing  the  growth  of  capitalism 
are  similarly  examined  against  the  background  of  each 
country.  The  whole  makes  interesting  reading,  and  it  i$ 
instructive,  too,  for  not  all  the  countries  of  the  Far  East  are 
equally  prepared  to  enter  a  capitalistic  era.  We  can  appreciate 
the  thoroughness  of  the  revolution  through  which  China  hat 
recently  passed  in  order  to  obtain  the  capital  she  requires. 

L.D. 

With  a  Kin^  in  the  Clouds  by  Erica  Leuchtag 

{Hutchinson,  18r.) 

Miss  Leuchtag,  a  German  refugee  who  had  settled  in 
India  as  a  physiotherapist,  was  called  to  Nepal  to  treat  the 
Senior  Queen  of  the  late  King  Tribhuvana.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  she  fell  in  love  with  the  King  in  the  process,  and  as  she 
describes  this  friendship  and  her  familiarity  with  the  exalted 
household,  the  reader  is  torn  between  compassion  and  nausea. 
However,  when  Miss  Leuchtag  continues  to  tell  of  subsequent 
events  and  of  her  own  part  in  Nepal’s  destiny,  her  book 
becomes  important  and,  indeed,  fascinating. 

King  Tribhuvana,  virtual  prisoner  of  the  hereditary  Ram 
Prime  Minister,  lived  in  a  hermetically  sealed  phantom  Court 
from  which  he  was  only  occasionally  allowed  to  emerge  to 
participate  in  certain  public  functions.  Even  then,  his  Prirm 
Minister,  wearing  an  identical  crown,  supervised  his  actiom 
Letters  and  books  never  reached  the  King,  and  the  only 
reading  matter  allowed  to  him  were  mail  order  catalogues. 
They  were  the  imprisoned  King’s  only  contact  with  the  out¬ 
side  world,  and  inspired  him  to  order  vast  amounts  of  goodi 
—  ranging  from  the  absurd  to  the  merely  useless  —  which  hf 
stored  in  his  lonely  palace.  With  his  two  Queens  and  three 
daughters,  he  led  a  pitiful  existence,  pining  away  under  the 
isolated  impotency  of  his  position. 

Then  Miss  Leuchtag  entered  the  scene  and  eventually 
turned  out  to  be  that  unexpected  instrument  of  fate  which 
led  to  the  Royal  Revolution  in  Nepal.  So  extraordinary  » 
Miss  Leuchtag’s  story  that  it  has  been  widely  disbelieved 
and  though  I  did  not  doubt  her,  I  took  the  opportunity  of 
my  stay  in  India  and  Nepal  to  contact  some  of  the  persool 
involved  and  mentioned  by  her,  in  order  to  verify  her  state¬ 
ments.  The  result  was  a  confirmation  of  Miss  Leuchtagi 
accuracy.  She  describes  the  undercover  cloak-and-dagger 
methods  which  had  to  be  used  to  smuggle  the  King,  disguised 
as  a  peasant,  out  of  his  palace  at  night  to  confer  with  India! 
diplomats,  and  her  own  role  which,  however  humble  it  may 
appear,  was  nevertheless  the  spark  that  set  off  the  explosion. 
Indeed,  I  heard  many  stories  about  the  “Lady  Doctor”  in 
Kathmandu,  describing  her  as  some  kind  of  saviour  sent  by 
providence.  It  seenis  Miss  Leuchtag  has  a  permanent  nicbi 
in  the  patriotic  pantheon  of  Nepal  as  a  national  heroine. 

While  the  above  mentioned  incidents  make  this  book 
essential  reading  matter  on  Nepal,  it  is  only  fair  to  mentioi 
that  it  also  contains  excellent  descriptions  of  the  sights  of 
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Kathmandu  Valley  and  a  good  survey  of  Nepal’s  history. 
Together  with  Han  Suyin’s  The  Mountain  is  Young  —  which 
contains  admirably  written  pictures  of  the  Kathmandu  scene 
and  atmosphere,  this  book  should  do  much  to  revive  general 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  this  remote  Himalayan  kingdom. 

H.  C.  Taussig 


ASIA’S  LANDS 

AND  PEOPLES 

By  GEORGE  B.  CRESSEY 


With  My  Back  to  the  East  by  Bernard  Llewellyn 

(Allen  &  Untoin,  21s.) 

Mr.  Llewellyn’s  latest  book  on  Asia  is  a  pot-pourri  of 
nap  impressions  collected  during  a  leisurely  journey  from 
Japan  to  England,  by  way  of  Hong  Kong,  Malaya,  Thailand, 
Burma,  India,  Ceylon  and  the  Red  Sea.  Everything  comes 
alive,  whether  sordid  or  beautiful,  at  the  touch  of  his  deft 
pen. 

A  Japanese  temple  in  the  hills  around  Nikko  enchants 
the  author  with  its  design  and  craftsmanship.  He  is  dazzled 
and  delighted  by  Wat  Benchamabopitr,  the  Marble  Temple 
of  Thailand,  and  astonished  by  the  colourful  frescoes  of 
Sigiriya,  Ceylon.  He  writes  enticingly  of  the  submarine 
wonderland  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  book  is  illustrated  by  22 
photographs,  all  taken  by  the  author  himself,  and  they  help 
to  give  material  shape  to  the  visions  conjured  up  by  his 
description  of  temples  and  other  scenes  of  the  East. 

But  Mr.  Llewellyn  appears  to  admire  Asia  of  the  past 
only  and  not  to  care  much  for  its  present.  He  puts  it  this 
way:  “I  was  always  more  interested  in  temples  than  politics.” 
It  seems  also  that  since  leaving  Japan,  he  was  unfortunate 
to  come  across  mostly  prostitutes  and  other  unlovable  types 
of  local  peoples.  Moreover,  he  was  frustrated  and  irritated 
by  the  inefficiency  and  bureaucracy  in  the  new  Asian 
countries.  All  this  is  probably  as  much  a  loss  to  the  author 
as  to  the  countries  he  passed  through.  The  overall  disappoint¬ 
ment  with  the  book  is  that  it  could  have  been  an  infinitely 
better  one,  with  a  little  more  understanding  of  the  peoples 
and  politics  of  the  East. 

K.P.G. 


Very  modestly  Dr.  Cressey  states  that  Asia  is  too  large 
to  be  fully  understood  by  any  one  person  and  that  he  is 
fully  aware  of  deficiencies  in  his  volume.  But  it  is  not 
with  a  view  to  finding  flaws  that  the  reader  goes  through 
the  600  pages  of  profusely  illustrated  text  Rather  he 
looks  for  and  finds  a  very  fair  and  accurate  general 
appraisal  of  Uie  now  changing  East,  its  natural  features 
and  resources,  its  cultural  heritage  and  its  economic  pro¬ 
gress.  For  his  material  the  author  has  tapped  every  source 
he  could  find.  He  had  help  from  most  of  the  American 
authorities  on  the  geography  of  Asia,  from  Syracuse 
University  and  from  many  of  his  students  in  China  and 
the  Unit^  States.  Besides  this  he  acknowledges  his  debt 
to  camel  drivers,  innkeepers,  local  oflicials  and  missionary 
hosts  in  many  places. 

Dr.  Cressey  uses  trans-Pacific  contacts  and  the  geo- 
strategy  of  the  Pacific  as  his  starting  point,  whereas  Suez 
has  usually  been  the  hinge  upon  which  all  thinking  about 
Asia  turns  in  European  eyes.  He  goes  on  to  give  as 
complete  a  description  of  China,  including  the  little- 
known  regions  of  Inner  Asia,  as  one  can  hope  to  find 
in  any  recent  work  on  the  subject  He  sticks  to  his 
last  carefully  and  eschews  excursions  into  politics,  but 
one  feels  he  is  a  bit  optimistic  when  he  forecasts  growing 
trade  contacts  between  China  and  the  Western  world, 
including  America. 

From  China  the  author  travels  to  Russia  —  and  he 
includes  all  of  the  U.S.S.R.  in  his  study  of  Asia.  He  gives 
a  very  candid  appraisal  of  the  great  developments  since 
the  Tsarist  regime  and  sees  great  scope  for  the  future. 
The  chapters  dealing  with  India  and  Pakistan  •  cover 
more  fa^iar  ground,  but  a  new  viewpoint  is  always 
of  great  interest  where  the  picture  has  changed  so  greatly 
in  recent  years.  With  many  of  the  observations  in  this 
section  of  the  book  Britons,  Indiana  and  Pakistanis  may 
or  may  not  join  issue;  the  fact  remains  that  they  are  the 
result  of  first-hand  study  and  carefiil  research  and  if  one 
quarrels  with  detaUs  of  the  picture  the  general  assessment 
is  eminently  fair. 

The  volume  is  well  illustrated  with  hundreds  of  photo¬ 
graphs  and  maps  and  charts  and  should  be  an  acqukition 
to  the  geography  of  any  library. 


British  Interests  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Middle 

East.  Report  of  a  Royal  Institute  of  International 

Affairs  Study  Group.  (Oxford  University  Press,  1 2s. 
6d.). 

Many  cherished  notions  of  Britain’s  policy  and  bdiaviour 
in  the  Middle  East  are  put  under  close  examination  in  this 
report  by  a  Chatham  House  study  group.  What  is  Britain’s 
principal  interest  in  the  region  today?  Surely,  the  primary 
interest  is  to  maintain  her  old  interests  within  the  framework 
of  relations  created  by  the  revolutionary  advance  and  expand¬ 
ing  political  awareness  of  the  Arab  peoples.  This  is  rou^y 
how  the  report  looks  at  it,  and  the  study  group  has  come  to 
some  pertinent,  if  occasionally  obvious,  conclusions. 

The  Baghdad  Pact,  which  Britain  was  chiefly  responsible 
for  creating,  this  report  concludes,  is  one  of  the  main  factors 
causing  suspicion  of  Britain  in  the  region.  It  furthermore  has 
heightened  Russia’s  active  interest  in  the  area  because  there 
now  exists  a  grievance  which  is  open  to  exploitation.  Before 
America,  and  the  western  alliance  generally,  visualised  their 
policy  as  being  to  ring  the  Soviet  bloc  with  defence  alliances, 
Russia  had  shown  little  or  no  inclination  to  exjrioit  every 
opening  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  Suez  adventure  of  1956  did  enormous  harm  to 
Britain  in  the  Middle  East,  and  Afro-Asian  countries  as  a 
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whole  would  not  give  support  to  any  future  British  policiei 
in  the  area.  But  this  country  is  still  not  prepared  entirely  to 
recognise  where  her  best  interests  lie  in  this  mid-twentieth 
century.  The  report  concludes  that  “Britain  has  no  option 
but  to  accept  and  cooperate  with  the  social  and  economic 
revolution  through  which  the  Arab  world  is  passing.” 

John  Cooper 

Tensions  in  the  Middle  East  edited  by  Philip  W.  Thayek 
(Johns  Hopkins  Press.  London:  Oxford  U.P.,  35s,). 
This  book  is  the  outcome  of  a  four-day  conference 
called  under  the  same  heading  in  Washington  in  August  1957, 
sponsored  by  the  Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Advanced  Inter¬ 
national  Studies.  Over  a  dozen  people  contributed  their 
varied  opinions  on  recent  developments  in  the  area,  and  eadi 
was  followed  by  a  commentary  prepared  by  a  scholar  of 
equal  eminence.  Both  the  papers  and  the  commentaries 
submitted  to  the  conference  go  to  make  up  this  book.  It 
contains  a  number  of  useful  observations  and  points  of  view, 
but  it  suffers  a  little  from  being  so  obviously  the  spoken 
word  in  print. 

J.W.T.C. 

Of  God,  the  Devil  and  the  Jews  by  Dagobert  D.  Runes. 
(New  York:  PMlosophiccd  Library,  %3.). 

This  book  from  its  title  is  slightly  misleading.  After 
having  read  the  first  three  or  four  of  its  short  essays  you 
are  still  further  misled  into  believing  that  here  is  a  volume 
of  Protestant  Sermons.  For  the  first  few  are  so  alive  to  the 
evils  of  this  world  and  so  offended  by  making  God  a  party 
to  them  that  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  you  have  lighted  upon 
a  very  fine  example  of  modern  American  Evangelism.  But 
towards  the  end  you  give  pause  to  this  view,  for  the  essays 
become  very  discursive  and  one  begins  to  wonder  whether 
those  about  God  were  not  just  put  in  as  part  of  a  general 
writer’s  general  plan — if  general  is  the  right  word  for  what 
is  perhaps  better  described  as  a  miscellany. 

But  there  are  some  sound  philosophical  points  made,  and 
some  sound  theological  ones.  If  only  the  first  essay  were 
really  a  sermon  it  would  be  among  the  finest  I  have  sat 
through. 

Bertram  Henson 

Buddhist  Wisdom  Books  Containing  the  Diamond  Sutra 
and  the  Heart  Sutra.  Translated  and  explained  by 
.  Edward  Conze.  (Allen  &  Umoin,  13s.  6d.). 

This  small  book  comprises  a  translation  of  two  of  the 
prajnaparamita  literature  consisting  of  thirty-eight  different 
books,  composed  in  India  between  BC  100  and  AD  600, 
together  with  an  English  explanation  in  smaller  print.  The 
smaller  print  is  often  longer  than  the  large,  and  more  com¬ 
plicated,  because  it  has  two  main  functions:  to  explain  to 
the  English  mind  what  the  larger  print  is  all  about,  and 
actually  means ;  and  this  first  requirement  involves  the 
second,  which  entails  long  explanations  of  sentences,  half¬ 
sentences  and  phrases. 

The  fortunate  thing  is,  if  you  carefully  study  what  Mr. 
Conze  says,  that  these  two  books  at  least  pay  homage  to  the 
perfection  of  wisdom ;  and  Wisdom,  both  according  to  Mr. 
Conze  and  to  the  English  philosopher  Bertrand  Russell, 
differs  from  Knowledge.  Moreover,  the  European  knows 
nothing  about  Wisdom.  This  is  very  fortunate.  The  difference 
between  Wisdom  and  Knowledge  is  so  large,  these  two 
authorities  assure  us,  that  it  would  be  idle,  not  to  say  profane, 
for  a  poor  Englishman  who  has  no  wisdom  and  wants  (mly 
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knowledge,  to  attempt  anything  but  this  bare  mention  of  the 
book,  not  to  mention  his  private  relief  at  being  spared  the 
valiant  attempt  of  the  small  print  to  make  head  or  tail  of 
the  large. 

B.LJI. 


SELL  TO  FRANCE  AND  BVY  IN  FRANCE 


Christianity  Among  the  Religions  of  the  World  by 

Arnold  Toynbee  (Oxford  University  Press,  8s.). 

For  those  people  who,  like  myself,  are  occasionally 
afflicted  with  most  reprehensible  doubts  of  the  world-embrac¬ 
ing  claim  of  Christianity  to  save  the  world,  in  competition 
with  others  of  great  number  who  not  only  have  a  more 
respectable  claim  of  social  origin  but  did  not  have  to  wait 
so  long  as  Christianity  to  be  taken  seriously  by  philosophers 
and  the  like,  this  book  will  be  of  intense  interest. 

For  Christianity  began  very  humbly  with  fishermen  and 
an  isolated  physician  as  the  only  possible  claimant  to  any 
intellect  among  them ;  add  to  this  fact  the  further  one  that 
these  unlettered  people  had  discovered. that  the  God  of  the 
entire  Universe  had  chosen  for  his  earthly  birthplace  a  stable 
in  the  most  obscure  suburb  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  it 
will  surprise  you  that  anybody  whose  opinion  mattered  ever 
took  Christianity  seriously  at  all.  Yet  Mr.  Toynbee  will 
assure  you  that  its  success  was  extraordinary.  This  is  precisely 
where  his  book  with  its  immense  prestige  in  history  should 
give  comfort  to  waverers  by  turning  the  word  extraordinary 
into  supernatural.  That  it  captured  Rome  we  know  and  that 
meant  Byzantium  as  well.  But  it  went  everywhere,  stayed 
everywhere  and  infected  the  whole  world.  It  is  then  that  the 
benighted  waverer  begins  to  see,  indeed,  begins  to  tremble. 
God  himself  had  visited  the  earth.  No  other  explanafion  is 
possible. 

Bertram  Henson 
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Concentration  by  Mouni  Sadhu  (Allen  and  Unwin  Ltd. 
15s.). 

This  book,  by  the  author  of  In  Days  of  Great  Peace,  is 
written  on  the  same  theme,  that  peace  of  mind  trained  in 
meditation  is  the  only  true  peace  mankind  can  achieve.  This 
b(K>k  aims  at  giving  the  reader  a  true  knowledge  of  his  mind 
and  of  how  to  direct  it  to  achieve  the  aim  of  peace.  Exercises 
to  teach  concentration  are  included.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
have  previous  knowledge  of  oriental  terms  to  understand 
and  practise  them.  The  author  draws  on  material  from  both 
eastern  and  western  sources  to  produce  a  book  recommended 
to  all  those  wishing  to  improve  their  mental  efficiency. 

E.M.B. 
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EUROPEAN  COMMON  MARKET  AND  ASIA 


The  Common  Market  which,  came  into  existence  on  But  the  crux  of  the  problem  from  the  point  of  view  of  Asian 

January  1  comprising  six  European  continental  countries  countries  is  that  the  new  economic  unit  in  Europe  should 

(West  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Holland,  Belgium  and  adopt  a  liberalised  policy  towards  imports  from  Asia  and 

Luxembourg)  is  viewed  by  the  Asians  with  a  feeling  of  con-  not  carry  out  discrimination  against  imports.  A  certain  safe- 

cem  and  apprehension.  Their  main  concern  is  the  possible  guard  in  this  respect  is  the  interest  of  the  Common  Market 

discrimination  against  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  supplied  countries  in  developing  their  trade  with  Asia  and  the  Far 

by  Asian  countries  to  the  Common  Market  countries  in  East.  Their  industries  are  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of 

favour  of  supplies  from  the  overseas  territories  associated  Asian  markets  and  their  growing  potential  as  customers, 

with  the  Common  Market  participant  countries.  In  the  case  They  further  realise  that  every  discrimination  concerning 

of  Japan  the  concern  is  even  deeper,  as  this  most  imports  from  Asia  may  jeopardise  —  or  at  least  hinder  — 

industrialised  country  of  Asia  fears  additional  difficulties  for  their  export  activities  in  that  area. 

the  export  of  her  manufactured  goods.  The  Common  Market  nations  represent  an  im^witant 

It  is  difficult  at  this  juncture  to  assess  the  economic  outlet  for  Asian  ctHnmodities  and  produce.  It  is  estimated 

effects  on  various  Asian  countries,  particularly  as  one  has  to  that  these  six  European  countries  take  20  percent  of 

distinguish  between  short-term  and  long-term  factors.  In  Indonesia’s  as  well  as  3  percent  of  Ceylon’s  and  2  percent 

addition  to  pure  trade  problems  a  number  of  economic  of  India’s  total  tea  exports ;  85  percent  of  Indonesia’s  and 

consequences  of  greatest  importance  to  Asian  countries  may  8  percent  of  India’s  total  tobacco  exports,  and  in  the  case  of 

arise  as  the  result  of  the  Common  Market  Treaty.  Will  the  raw  cotton  20  percent  of  Pakistan’s  total  raw  cotton  exports, 

new  economic  unit  have  an  influence  on  the  direction  of  About  10  percent  of  Ceylon’s  total  exports  were  taken  by 
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these  six  countries,  including  38  percent  of  coconut  oil,  21 
percent  of  cocoa,  14  percent  of  rubber  and  31  percent  of 
hbre  total  exports.  These  are  only  a  few  examples  which 
show  that  a  decrease  of  exports  to  the  Common  Market  area 
would  hit  the  economies  of  Asian  countries,  which  have 
been  already  severely  affected  by  the  fall  of  prices  of  com¬ 
modities  which  are  a  substantial  share  of  their  exports 
coupled  with  the  recession  in  the  West  (with  decreased 
demand  for  raw  materials  and  semi-manufactured  goods  from 
Asia). 


Burma  (million  kyat) 
Ceylon  (million  Rs.) 
India  (million  Rs.) 


1957  1958 

whole  year  first  6  months 
monthly  average 


Every  move  of  econtxnic  integration  in  Europe  is 
viewed  by  Asians  against  the  background  of  reduced  earnings 
of  foreign  currency  which  they  need  urgently  to  execute 
development  programmes.  Asia  needs  capital  goods  and 
equipment  on  an  increasing  scale,  and  prices  of  these 
imported  goods  show  an  upward  trend  (contrary  to  the 
prices  of  primary  products  exported  from  Asia).  How  will 
the  Common  Market  Treaty  affect  the  supply  and  prices 
of  the  capital  goods  to  Asia  —  this  is  another  question  of 
great  importance,  particularly  as  up  till  now  competition 
among  the  manufacturers  of  the  six  European  coimtries  had 
certain  advantages  for  Asian  buyers.  The  following  table 
shows  the  decrease  of  value  of  total  exports  of  some  Asian 
countries:  — 


India  (million  Rs.)  549  430 

Thailand  (miUion  baht)  630  589 

Hong  Kong  (million  HK  $)  252  234 

Japan  (1,(XX)  mill,  yen)  86  83 

Fraeration  of  Malaya  (million  Mal.S)*  182  156 

Singapore  (million  Mal.S)*-  290  274 

*These  figures  include  the  trade  with  Singapore  and  the 
Federation  of  Malaya  respectively. 

(All  figures  have  been  compiled  from  “Economic  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Planning  in  Asia  and  the  Far  East”  UN  Economic 
Bulletin  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  December,  1958). 


The  problem  facing  the  countries  of  Asia  is  to  reverse 
this  trend  and  to  earn  more  foreign  currency.  Many  factors, 
like  the  recession  or  economic  recovery  in  the  West,  are  out¬ 
side  the  scope  and  determination  by  the  Asians.  There  are 
indications,  however,  that  the  next  few  months  will  see  bigger 
industrial  activity  in  western  industries  with  a  result  of 
greater  demand  for  commodities  from  Asian  countries. 

The  measures  which  can  be  taken  by  the  Asians  them¬ 
selves  is  a  further  diversification  of  their  trade,  and  a  more 
active  drive  to  promote  their  exports  to  various  markets, 
including  the  European  Continent.  A  better  knowledge  of 
the  requirements  and  trade  procedure  of  these  markets  and 
making  goods  from  Asia  better  known  on  the  Continent  are . 
bound  to  improve  the  unfavourable  trade  balance  of  many 
Asian  countries  with  their  trading  partners  in  Europe. 
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CHINA’S  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENTS 


By  Our  Economic  Editor 


The  latest  reports  from  China  give  details  on  the  growth 
of  industrial  and  agricultural  output  achieved  in  1958 
and  on  targets  fixed  for  1959.  Achievements  in  1958  are 
very  impressive.  The  applied  production  methods  which  have 
largely  contributed  to  the  increased  total  output  have  been 
in  part  very  unorthodox,  not  at  all  in  line  with  Twentieth 
Century  technological  standards.  In  addition  to  building 
new  large  production  units,  which  have  been  equipped  with 
up-to-date  equipment  and  are  operating  (or  will  operate  — 
after  their  completion)  on  modem  production  methods, 
thousands  of  small  production  units  have  sprung  into 
existence,  particularly  since  the  beginning  of  the  Commune 
movement.  These  “units”  can  hardly  be  called  factories  in 
the  modem  sense.  Their  equipment  is  very  primitive  and 
they  are  nearer  to  artisan  workshops  (but  partly  on  a  much 
larger  scale  than  those  in  western  Europe  some  generations 
ago)  than  to  modem  factories.  However,  these  units  have 
contributed  a  large  share  to  last  year’s  total  industrial  output 
of  China. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  highly  industrialised  countries 
these  small  and  primitive  units  might  be  considered  “un¬ 
economical  and  wasteful,”  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Chinese  are  fully  aware  of  these  considerations.  However, 
the  Chinese  were  faced  with  the  urgent  need  to  increase 
immediately  the  total  output,  without  waiting  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  additional  big  modem  production  units,  which 
demand  a  heavy  outlay  for  machinery  and  equipment  — 
the  construction  and  installation  of  which  require  a  lengthy 
period  of  time.  Secondly,  in  the  past  big  production  units 
were  established  in  certain  areas  of  industrial  concentration. 
To  satisfy  the  increased  demand  for  industrial  goods 
throughout  the  country  would  have  meant  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  these  goods  from  industrial  centres  to  different  parts 
of  China,  involving  heavy  additional  burdening  of  the 
existing  communication  system.  China’s  transport  system  is 
being  developed  rapidly  but  is  still  far  from  adequate  for 
the  needs  of  the  country’s  developing  economy.  Increased 
localised  production  means  relief  for  the  transport  system, 
and  the  “uneconomical”  production  in  primitive  conditions 
in  remote  areas  cannot  be  properly  ass^sed  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  whole  economy  without  taking  into  account 
the  country’s  transport  conditions. 

Another  important  aspect  of  industrial  production  in 


communes,  spread  all  over  the  country,  is  the  technological 
training  of  the  population.  Countries  with  a  predominantly 
agricultural  population,  using  very  simple  tools  to  till  the 
land  who  have  lately  embarked  on  the  path  of  industrialisa¬ 
tion,  are  faced  with  the  problems  of  imparting  technological 
training  (in  fact,  technological  aptitude)  to  a  large  strata 
of  their  population.  Working  in  the  primitive  production 
units  in  communes  may  easily  prove  to  be  a  very  effective 
way  of  preparatory  training  in  industrial  work,  a  kind  of  a 
kindergarten  existing  side  by  side  with  new  modem  industrial 
enterprises  in  China  —  the  high  schools  and  universities  of 
industry.  The  growth  of  “primitive”  units  into  modem 
factories,  equipped  with  up-to-date  machinery,  will  go  hand 
in  hand  with  growing  engineering  skill  of  the  population. 
It  is  a  question  of  learning  to  walk  before  you  can  run.  In 
addition,  the  increased  technological  aptitude  throughout  the 
countryside  of  China  will  assist  in  the  development  of 
agriculture  and  will  accelerate  the  possibilities  of  introducing 
modem  agricultural  machinery  on  a  large  scale. 

The  decentralisation  of  industry  —  even  if  in  sOTie 
cases  industrial  activity  takes  very  primitive  forms  —  has 
also  an  important  sociological  and  political  aspect.  In  a 
planned  society  it  is  of  greatest  importance  to  arouse  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  population  for  the  plan  and  its  execution. 
The  population  feels  the  benefits  of  a  growing  economy 
(under  any  system)  by  receiving  an  increased  supply  of  goods. 
But  the  feeling  of  participation  in  the  development  of  the 
country’s  economy  is  strengthened  by  participating  in  the 
plan  at  town  or  village  level.  In  a  vast  country  like  China 
big  industrial  projects  in  industrial  centres  have  a  certain 
remoteness  for  the  majority  living  in  outlying  regions.  It 
is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article  to  discuss  the  political 
problems  of  decentralisation.  The  regimentation  of 
individuals  in  communes  may  have  some  ugly  features,  but 
as  the  situation  is  still  in  a  state  of  flux  it  is  probably  too 
early  to  pass  judgment.  But  there  is  no  doubt,  that  in  a 
system  of  rigid  centralisation  the  individual  citizen’s  interest 
and  initiative  in  th^  problems  of  the  country’s  economic 
development  are  smaller  than  in  a  decentralis^  system,  in 
which  the  individual  has  stronger  feelings  of  participation. 

The  problem  facing  all  countries  with  a  planned  economy 
is  the  co-relation  between  a  centralised  plan  and  the  utmost 
decentralisation  in  the  drawing  up  and  execution  of  the 
plan,  whereby  democratic  tendencies  are  strengthened  in  a 
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decentralised  system.  The  Chinese  can  —  also  in  this  field  — 
learn  a  great  deal  from  experience  and  past  mistakes  of 
other  countries  with  planned  economies  and  to  apply  this 
knowledge  to  the  specific  conditions  of  China. 

In  1958  China  achieved  a  great  increase  of  industrial 
and  agricultural  production  and  the  targets  fixed  for  1959 
are  a  further  stage  of  the  “leap  forward”  programme.  The 
recently  announced  figures  on  China’s  economic  progress 
say  that  in  1958  China’s  gross  industrial  output  increased  by 
more  than  60  percent  (in  term  of  value)  compared  with 
1957,  and  that  the  combined  total  industrial  and  agricultural 
output  registered  a  70  percent  increase.  China’s  steel  output 
reached  11  million  tons,  or  more  than  double  last  year’s 
output,  and  in  1958  80  percent  of  total  output  was  produced 
in  large  enterprises,  (The  steel  output  in  the  Soviet  Union 
in  1958  was  estimated  at  55  million  tons).  The  1959  target 
for  China’s  steel  output  has  been  fixed  at  18  million  tons. 

Coal  output  in  China  reached  270  million  tons  in  1958 
(more  than  double  the  1957  output)  and  the  target  for  1959 
has  been  fixed  at  about  380  million.  Petroleum  output 
reached  2.5  million  tons  in  1958  showing  a  54  percent  in¬ 
crease  over  1957  output.  In  the  field  of  electric  power  out¬ 
put  more  than  100  big  and  medium  new  power  stations  with 
a  total  generating  capacity  of  1.8  million  kilowatts  went  into 
operation  in  China  last  year,  and  in  addition  a  large  number 
of  small  rural  power  stations  scattered  throughout  the 
country  added  another  0.2  million  kilowatts  to  the  country’s 
generating  capacity,  with  the  result  that  in  1958  the  total 
output  amounted  to  27,500  million  kilowatt-hours  or  42 
percent  more  than  in  1957.  There  are  at  present  170  big 
and  medium  hydro-electric  and  steam  power  stations  under 
construction,  and  when  they  are  completed  the  overall 
generating  capacity  of  the  country  will  be  increased  several 
times. 

Great  advance  has  been  achieved  in  the  machine  building 


industries,  and  it  is  reported  that  the  total  value  in  these 
industries  has  reached  approximately  19,000  million  yan  — 
some  80  percent  more  than  the  1957  output.  Many  types 
of  machinery  not  built  in  China  before  were  produced  in 
1958,  and  the  output  of  machine  tools  reached  90,000  units 
in  1958  as  against  about  30,0(X)  units  in  1957.  The  produc¬ 
tion  of  heavy  and  high  precision  machines  is  to  be  expanded 
this  year,  and  priority  is  to  be  given  to  complete  sets  of 
rolling  mills,  electric  power  equipment,  machine  tools, 
mining  equipment  and  communication  equipment.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  a  nation-wide  campaign  for  making 
simple  machine  tools  has  been  spreading  in  rural  areas  and 
many  local  workshops,  some  of  them  manufacturing  various 
types  of  machines,  have  been  equipped  with  these  machine 
tools. 

China’s  economic  progress  last  year  was  greatly  assisted 
by  a  bumper  harvest,  and  higher  yields  per  hectare  were 
registered.  The  total  output  of  grain  in  1958  is  estimated  at 
375  million  tons,  as  against  185  million  tons  in  1957,  and  the 
target  set  for  1959  is  525  million  tons.  Chinese  agriculture 
in  1958  produced  over  3.3  million  tons  of  raw  cotton  (com¬ 
pared  with  less  than  1.7  million  tons  in  1957)  with  a  corres¬ 
ponding  increase  of  cotton  yam  and  cloth  manufactured  by 
the  textile  industry,  and  the  1959  target  for  raw  cotton  has 
been  fixed  at  five  million  tons. 

The  1958  high  rates  of  agricultural  growth  also  took 
place  in  the  case  of  soya  beans,  peanuts,  rapeseed,  sesame, 
hemp,  jute,  silk  cocoons,  tea,  tobacco,  sugar  cane  and  sugar 
beet.  In  animal  husbandry  great  increases  were  shown  in 
the  number  of  draught  animals,  sheep  and  pigs  in  1958. 

All  these  increases  led  to  an  increased  supply  to  the 
Chinese  population  of  consumer  goods  and  at  the  same  time 
produced  large  quantities  of  manufactured  goods  for  export 
to  pay  for  imports  of  goods  which  were  required  for  the 
execution  of  development  programmes  on  an  increased  scale. 


India’s  New  Engineering  Institutes 


INDIA’S  industrial  development  is  dependent  on  a  rapidly 
increasing  number  of  Indian  graduates  in  engineering  and 
allied  sciences,  and  on  the  establishing  of  research  facilities 
in  this  field.  Recently  the  Government  of  India  came  to  an 
agreement  with  the  Government  of  United  Kingdom  and 
representatives  of  British  industry  on  a  scheme  for  Britain’s 
assistance  in  the  establishment  of  an  Engineering  Institute 
at  New  Delhi,  and  the  UK  contribution  is  likely  to  be  the 
equivalent  of  about  £500,000.  The  UK  Government  will 
recruit  and  provide  under  the  Technical  Cooperation  Scheme 
of  the  Colombo  Plan  eight  to  ten  members  of  the  professional 
staff  for  about  five  years.  In  addition  the  Federation  of 
British  Industries  —  in  cooperation  with  four  professional 
institutions  —  has  agreed  to  sponsor  the  raising  of  a  fund 
of  £250,000  within  certain  sections  of  British  industry  to  be 
spent  on  equipment  from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  will  provide  the  building  and  meet  running 
costs  and  other  local  expenditure  in  India. 

The  Institute  will  provide  courses  of  undergraduate  and 
postgraduate  study  and  facilities  for  research  in  civil, 
mechanical,  chemical  and  electrical  (power  and  communica¬ 


tion)  engineering.  The  Institute  will  be  affiliated,  for  the 
purpose  of  conferring  degrees,  to  Delhi  University.  Professor 
M.  S.  Thacker,  Director-General  of  the  Indian  Council  of 
Scientific  and  Industrial  Research  and  Permanent  Secretary 
of  the  Indian  Ministry  of  Scientific  Research  and  CulturaJ 
Affairs  visited  London  in  January  and  discussed  the  Institute 
with  UK  officials  and  representatives  of  British  industry  and 
professional  institutions. 

In  cooperation  with  the  West  German  Government  the 
Institute  of  Higher  Technology  —  the  third  institute  of  this 
type  —  is  being  set  up  by  the  Government  of  India  in  Madras. 
West  Germany  is  to  provide  equipment  worth  Rs.  18  million 
as  well  as  professors  and  teachers  for  the  Institute  which  is 
scheduled  to  begin  work  in  July. 

A  Soviet  —  Indian  agreement  signed  in  December  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  Soviet  assistance  for  the  Indian  Technological 
Institute  in  Bombay.  This  agreement  provides  for  Soviet 
delivery,  free  of  charge,  of  equipment  for  laboratories  for 
physics,  geodesy,  electrical  and  radio  engineering  and 
television,  electronic  instruments,  and  a  central  laboratory  of 
scientific  and  technological  research  to  the  total  value  of  3 
million  roubles. 
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British  Construction  Equipment 

By  John  Annetts 

(Director  of  the  Federation  of  Manufacturers  of  Contractors  Plant,  London) 


The  Far  East  has  always  been 
regarded  as  an  important  market  for 
British  construction  equipment  and, 
in  1957,  the  last  full  year  for  which 
figures  are  at  present  available,  equip¬ 
ment  to  the  value  of  £6i  million  was 
told  to  that  area,  the  most  important 
market  being  India,  which  took  about 
half  of  this  total. 

It  is  fully  appreciated  that  countries  in 
the  Far  &st  will  imdoubtedly,  in  the 
future,  make  further  rapid  strides  in  the 
development  of  their  resources  and  in  the 
opening  up  of  communications,  and 
British  manufacturers  of  construction 
equipment  hope  to  be  able  to  participate 
in  this  work. 

The  rapid  progress  made  in  large-scale 
development  schemes  throughout  the 
world,  whether  they  be  in  the  nature  of 
road,  rail  or  air  communications,  power 
from  coal,  oil  or  water,  mining  or 
nuclear  energy  etc.,  has  only  been  nmde 
possible  by  the  great  advances  which 
have  taken  place  in  mechanisation.  The 
British  Construction  Equipment  Industry 
has  played  a  major  part  in  contributing 
towards  this  increased  mechanisation  by 


making  available  a  comidete  range  of 
robust,  high  quality  construction  equip¬ 
ment,  designed  to  modem  specifications 
to  meet  the  most  arduous  conditions. 

The  growth  of  the  British  Construction 
Equipment  Industry  has  indeed  been  re¬ 
markable,  the  value  of  current  output 
being  over  40  times  the  value  of  output 
pre-war.  Over  half  of  the  total  output  is 
being  exported  to  countries  all  over  the 
world  and  the  British  manufacturers  thus 
have  knowledge  of  the  requirements  for 
equipment  that  has  to  operate  in  all 
climates  and  conditions,  from  the  heat 
and  dust  of  many  tropical  countries  to 
the  cold  and  snows  of  winter  in 
northerly  latitudes.  Factors  such  as  these 
put  a  heavy  onus  on  ruggedness  of  con¬ 
struction,  simplicity  in  operation,  main¬ 
tenance  and  mobility. 

High  standards  of  metallurgical  applica¬ 
tion,  engineering  design  and  workmanship 
must  be  adhered  to,  for  civil  engineering 
plant  tends  to  be  more  heavily  strained 
and  hard  driven  than  any  other  type  of 
equipment.  The  importance  of  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  a  first-class  spares  and  service 
organisation  is  fully  appreciated  by  the 


British  manufacturers,  who  pay  constant 
attention  to  expanding  and  developing 
their  overseas  organisations,  with  the 
object  of  ensuring  that  users  in  any  part 
of  the  world  have  ready  access  to  spares 
and  service  facilities. 

The  necessity  of  personal  contact  with 
the  user  is  also  realised  and  in  many 
firms  directors  or  highly  placed  executives 
frequently  tour  overseas  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  views  of  the  users  as  to  the 
equipment  requirements  in  the  various 
territories.  In  addition,  some  of  the 
British  manufacturers  have  factory 
representatives  resident  overseas,  whose 
task  it  is  to  maintain  constant  liaison 
with  users  and  distributors.  Other  firms 
do  not  have  their  factory  representatives 
resident  overseas  but  adopt  the  policy  of 
having  them  spend  part  <k  the  year  over¬ 
seas  and  part  of  the  year  at  the  United 
Kingdom  works. 

It  can  thus  be  seen  that  British  manu¬ 
facturers  of  construction  equipment  are 
fully  alive  to  the  need  to  provide  over¬ 
seas  users  with  first-class  spares  and 
service. 


Head  Office;  26.  BISHOPSGATE,  LONDON. 


London  today ^ 

Pakistan  tomorrow 

But  here  the  adventurous  businessman  will  be  meeting 
people  whose  customs  and  traditions  are  very  different 
from  his  own.  That  is  why  he  will  do  well  to  consult  the 
National  and  Grindlays  Bank  Limited.  This  Bank  not 
only  provides  an  efficient  modem  banking  service  but 
has  also  a  fund  of  knowledge  of  all  kinds  concerning 
Pakistan. 


NATIONAL  AND  GRINDLAYS  BANK  LIMITED 

(Amalgamallng  Natiottal  Bank  of  India  Ltd.,  and  Grindlays  Bank  LtJ.) 

E.C.2.  London  Branches:  S4.  PARLIAMENT  STREET.  S.W.I.  13.  ST.  JAMES’S  SQUARE,  S.W.1. 
Shipping  and  Travel  and  Insurance  Depaitments:  9.  Tuflon  Street,  S.W.I. 

Branches  In:  India  ■  Pakistan  •  civum  •  auitMA  ■  kenva  •  Uganda  ■  tanoanvika  ■  zanzisak  •  adsn  •  somauland  pbotbctokatb  aio 
NORTHEKN  AND  SOUTHEKN  KMODISIA.  Bankers  lO  the  Corernment  In:  AOtN  •  KENYA  ■  UGANDA  ■  ZANZIBAK  and  SOSIALILAND  PaOTKTOKAlB 


Britain’s  Trade  with  China 


Exports  from  the  UK  to  China  showed  a  sharp  in¬ 
crease  in  October  and  November  of  1958  as  against  the 
corresponding  months  of  1957  which  greatly  contributed 
to  the  value  of  the  total  exports  during  the  first  11  months 
of  1958.  In  fact,  the  value  of  UK  exports  to  China  during 
the  first  11  months  of  1958  shows  an  increase  of  over  100 
percent  over  the  value  of  exports  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  1957.  The  development  of  UK  trade  with  China 
was  as  follows:  — 

1956  1957  1958 

first  11  months  of  the  year 
UK  imports  11.9  13.4  17.1 

UK  exports  01.1  11.2  24.1 

UK  re-exports  0.1  0.1  0.5 

(all  figures  in  £  million) 

and  the  increase  of  exports  to  China  during  the  October- 
November  period  can  be  seen  from  the  following  figures :  — 
*  1957  1958 

UK  exports  —  October  1.7  3.2 

November  0.9  5.7 

(all  figures  in  £  million) 

While  the  exports  to  China  during  the  11  months  of 
1958  accounted  for  less  than  1  percent  of  UK  global  exports 
(in  November,  however,  China’s  share  accounted  for  nearly 
2  percent),  the  share  taken  by  China  of  the  exports  of  some 
UK  industries  was  very  substantial,  and  the  recently  placed 
orders  have  extended  the  number  of  these  industries. 

In  the  case  of  Britain’s  wool  tops  industry  China  is  the 


THE  ■010#  OReANISATION 

serves  the  world’s  Building  end  Civil  Engineering  Industries 
throu9li  Associate  Companies  in  IS  countries  and  top-grade 
Agencies  in  71  countries. 

Acrow  Associoto  Componiet  and  Agenciat  in  the 
area  covarad  by  this  publication  includa 

Hongkong  Acrow  Enginaara  (Asia)  Ltd. 

Ml  Marina  Housa,  Quaans  Road  Cantral. 

Burma 

JIng  Hong  Treding  Corporetlon  Ltd. 

174  Pheyre  Street,  Rengoon. 

Ceylon 

The  Colombo  Commerclet  Co.  Ltd. 

Union  Piece,  Slave  Islend,  Colombo. 

Walker  Sons  and  Co.  Ltd. 

Tha  Fort,  Colombo. 

India 

Haatly  and  Grasham  Ltd. 

31  Chittaranjan  Avtnua,  Calcutta  12. 

Indonesia 

N.V.  Voorhtan  Ruhaak  and  Co. 

Korta  VIjvarbarg  4,  Tha  Hagua,  Holland. 

Korea 

Cantral  Mill  Supply  Co. 

31  Chongam  Dong,  Sungpuk  Ku,  Saoul. 

Pakistan 

Wlllcoi  and  Islam  Ltd. 

Spancars  Sullding,  McLaod  Road,  Karachi. 

Philippine  Islands 

Thao  H.  Davlas  and  Co.  Far  East  Ltd. 

Bonifacio  Drive,  Port  Area,  Manila. 

Singapore,  Malaya 
Sarawak  and 

British  N.  Borneo 

Chin  Ho.  and  Co.  (Singapore)  Ltd. 

Sxehaltong  Bank  Building, 

Singapore,  1. 

Thailand 

Henry  Waugh  and  Co.  Ltd. 

226  Naras  Road,  Bangkok. 

If  you  have  eny  problem  involving  $teel  Formwork,  Steel 
Scetfolding  and  eny  item  of  Building  Contractors'  Plant,  contact 
your  nearost  centre  for  prompt  end  complete  SERVICE. 

In  case  of  any  difficulty  write  to 

ACROW 

ENCINEERS  (EXPORT)  LTD. 

||  South  Wharf,  Paddington,  London,  W.a  || 

biggest  individual  customer,  and  over  one-sixth  of  the  global 
exports  went  to  this  market  during  the  first  11  months  of 
1958  (during  the  corresponding  period  of  1957  about  one- 
tenth  of  total  exports  went  to  China).  The  increase  in  volume 
was  from  7.1  million  to  15.9  million  lb.,  but  due  to  the 
decrease  of  wool  quotations  the  value  of  these  exports  in¬ 
creased  only  from  £3.5  million  to  £6.4  million. 

The  importance  of  the  recent  orders  for  machine  tools 
placed, by  the  Chinese  with  the  Asquith  Machine  Tool 
Corporation  and  the  Machine  Tool  Division  of  the  David 
Brown  Industries  Ltd.,  (see  January  1959  issue  of  Eastern 
World)  to  the  value  of  £1.2  million  can  be  sqen  from  the 
fact  that  the  annual  average  value  of  Britain’s  total  exports 
of  machine  tools  has  been  at  an  approximate  rate  of  £26 
million  during  the  last  few  years.  The  sharp  increase 
of  China’s  steel  output  leads  to  an  increasing  demand  of 
machine  tools  and  British  industry  hopes  to  secure  further 
contracts  in  this  field.  Recently  announced  further  relaxa¬ 
tions  in  the  embargo  include  certain  electronic  products, 
some  of  which  find  application  in  machine  tools,  and  this  j 
could  improve  the  possibilities  of  increased  sales  to  China.  : 

The  orders  for  steel  tubes  to  the  value  of  about  £1.5 
million  secured  by  T.I.  (Export)  Ltd.  the  deliveries  of  which 
began  in  January^  and  other  big  orders,  including  those  for 
non-ferrous  metals  and  tractors  (the  latter  alone  to  the  value 
of  £li  miUion)  should  lead  to  a  further  increase  of  Britain’s 
exports  to  China. 

Britain’s  imports  from  China  continued  to  increase  but 
not  at  such  a  rate  as  exports  to  China,  partly  due  to  the 
downward  trend  of  prices  of  various  commodities  exported  ; 
by  China.  As  a  result  of  this  the  UK  achieved  a  favourable 
trade  balance  in  her  trade  with  China  in  1958  contrary  to 
1956  and  1957  when  Britain’s  imports  were  higher  than  her  | 
exports  to  China.  During  the  first  11  months  of  1958  j 
Britain’s  main  imports  from  China  included  eggs  and  dairy 
products  —  £3.9  million  (as  against  £2.4  million  during  the  j 
corresponding  period  of  1957),  tea  —  £1.0  million  (£0.8  j 
million),  hides,  skins  and  fur  skins  . —  £0.3  jnillion  (£0.4  ' 
million),  raw  wool  and  other  animal  hair  —  £0.8  million 
(£3.0  million),  raw  cotton  —  £0.4  million  (£0.4  million), 
miscellaneous  animal  and  vegetable  crude  materials  —  £1.9 
million  (£1.2  million),  animal  and  vegetable  oils,  fats  etc.  — 
£0.7  million  (£0.7  million),  chemicals  —  £1.7  million 
(£1.4  million),  grey  unbleached  woven  cotton  fabrics  — 
£2.1  million  (£1.4  million),  and  miscellaneous  textile  manu¬ 
factures  —  £0.8  million  (£0.8  million). 

The  development  of  China’s  economy  leads  to  additional 
goods  being  offered  by  China  for  export  and  new  items, 
mainly  foodstuffs,  have  been  delivered  to  UK  for  the  first 
time. 


AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY  FOR  ASIA 

AKTIEBOLAGET  OVERUMS  BRUK 

OVERUM  (Sweden) 

>  Cables:  Bniket,  Ovenim 

AGRICULTURAL  TRACTOR  IMPLEMENTS  AND 
MACHINES  (CHIEFLY  PLOUGHS,  HARROWS,  RAKES 
AND  MACHINES  FOR  SUGAR  BEET  AND  POTATO 
CULTIVATION) 
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China^s  Increased  Imports 
from '  West  Germany 

During  October  1958  West  German  exports  to  China 
jumped  to  the  value  of  DM  144  million  (about  £12  million) 
as  against  DM  12  million  during  October  1957,  and  the  total 
exports  during  the  first  ten  months  of  1958  reached  the  value 
of  DM  511  million  (about  £43  million)  as  against  DM  180 
million  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1957. 

West  German  imports  from  China  during  the  first  ten 
months  of  1958  increa^  to  the  value  of  DM  194J  million 
as  against  DM  141.2  million  during  the  corresponding  period 
of  1957.  The  large  increase  of  German  exports  in  October 
was  largely  due  to  the  delivery  of  steel  products  but  as  a 
number  of  large  contracts  have  been  placed  by  China  with 
German  firms  during  the  last  few  months  it  is  expected 
Aat  the  exports  would  continue  to  run  at  a  high  rate. 

Among  other  West  European  countries  which  increased 
their  exports  to  China  is  Norway.  Norwegian  exports  to 
China  reached  the  value  of  18.4  million  NJCr.  during  the 
first  10  months  of  1958  as  against  13  million  NXr.  during 
the  corresponding  period  of  1957.  Norway’s  imports  from 
China  reached  the  value  of  17.5  million  NXr.  during  the 
first  10  months  of  1958  as  against  8.4  million  N.Kr.  during 
the  corresponding  period  of  1957. 

Switzerland’s  exports  to  China  and  Hong  Kong 
amounted  to  123  million  Sw.  Frcs.  (about  £10  million) 
during  the  first  11  months  of  1958,  and  Switzerland’s 
imports  were  valued  at  46.5  million  Sw.  Frcs. 


BANK  OF  CHINA 

(Incorporated  in  China  with  limited  liability) 

Head  Office:  PEKING,  CHINA 

London  Offioo  : 

147  Leadenhall  Stxvety  London,  E.C,3 

Telegrams  and  Cables:  CHUNGKUO  LONDON 
Telephone:  MANSION  HOUSE  8301/9 
Telex:  LONDON  28686 

HOME  ^RANCHES  in  all  principal  ports  of  China 


OVERSEAS  BRANCHES:  Hong  Kong,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Karachi,  Chittagong,  Rangoon, 

Singapore,  Penang,  Kuala  Lumpur,  Djakarta,  Surabaja 
and  Medan. 

Agmneieg  mnd  C  o  r  r  m  a  p  ond  mnt »  tm  importmmi  ceislres  of  tho  World 
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Agricultyral  Wachiaery 
and  Implements 
Rice-Hullers 

Supplied  to  Overseas  Markets  by 

TEKA- EXPORT  G.m.b.H. 

Ost-Strasse  No.  154 

Duesseldorf  -  Germany 
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INCREASED  FRENCH  EXPORTS  TO  CHINA 


By  Our  Paris  Correspondent 


French  exports  to  China  jumped  to  a  high  level  during 
the  last  months  of  1958.  According  to  the  latest  avail¬ 
able  figures  exports  from  Metropolitan  France  reached  a 

total  value  of  16,918  million  francs  during  the  first  11  months 
of  1958  compared  with  7,000  million  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  1957.  Goods  shipped  during  September,  October 
and  November  alone  represent  an  amount  of  more  than 
10,000  million  francs.  Steel  products  accounted  for  over  67 
percent  of  the  total  value  of  the  goods  exported  to  China 
in  the  first  11  months  of  1958. 

On  the  import  side  the  situation  is  quite  different. 

Chinese  goods  imported  direct  from  China  by  Metropolitan 

France  in  the  period  January  to  November  1958  had  an 

overall  value  of  4,313  million  francs  (about  4,600  million 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  1957).  In  addition 
Morocco  and  Tunisia  have  now  their  own  trade  agreements 
with  China  and  their  imports  are  no  longer  taken  into  account 
in  French  deals  with  China.  Algeria  and  particularly  French 
West  Africa  are  receiving  more  Chinese  produce  (mostly 

tea  and  rice  in  barter  deals)  and  even  higher  imports  are 
foreseen  for  1959. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  last  year  Algeria’s 
imports  from  China  amounted  to  800  million  francs  (675 
million  for  the  whole  of  1957)  and  French  West  Africa’s 
imports  amounted  to  868  million  during  the  first  eight 


nmiBS  HARITIIIES 

Head  Office-  12  Boulevard  de  la  Madeleine, 

Paris-9e 

Telephone :  Opera  07-60  et  Richelieu  88-40 


PASSENGER  AND  CARGO  SERVICES  TO 


NEAR  EAST  -  INDIA  -  CEYLON  -  PAKISTAN 
BURMA  -  INDO  CHINA  -  MALAYA  - 
FAR  EAST  -  MADAGASCAR  -  REUNION 
SOUTH  AFRICA  -  EAST  AFRICA  -  NEW 
HEBRIDES  -  NEW  CALEDONIA  -  AUSTRALIA 


months  of  1958  (675  million  in  the  year  1957).  French 
Equatorial  Africa’s  imports  from  China  came  practically  to 
a  standstill  in  1958  (in  1957  they  amounted  to  68  million) 
and  those  of  Madagascar  remained  at  a  very  low  level  — 
30  million  francs  during  the  first  10  months  of  1958  as 
against  40  million  francs  for  the  year  1957. 

French  exports  to  China  have  lately  benefited  to  a  great 
extent  from  the  breaking  off  of  Sino-Japanese  trade  relations 
and  the  cancellation  of  the  steel  agreement.  Big  orders  for 
steel  products  were  booked  by  French  manufacturers  either 
direct  or  through  a  London  merchant  firm  (Lamet  Trading). 

There  are  now  two  kinds  of  payments  available  to 
French  industry  and  trade,  namely  “transferable  francs” 
(payment  in  currency)  or  the  barter  system.  Barter  agree¬ 
ments  have  been  of  growing  importance  in  Franco-Chinese 
trade  since  the  middle  of  last  year.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
some  French  goods  are  excluded  from  the  barter  system 
(raw  steel  —  but  not  tinplate  —  wool  tops,  aluminium,  and 
a  few  other  goods)  most  manufactured  goods  are  dealt  with 

on  the  barter  basis.  Of  the  Chinese  goods,  some  of  them 
can  only  be  included  in  barter  deals  if  they  are  to  be  re¬ 
exported  or  processed  for  re-exportation  (such  as  hog 
casings,  egg  products,  essential  oils  etc.).  Raw  silk  from 
China  has  until  now  been  bought  with  currency. 

Barter  deals  concluded  in  the  fatter  part  of  last  year 

included  five  agreements  to  a  total  value  of  approximately 

£6  million  each  way. '  The  most  important  agreement 
amounted  to  £3,750,000  for  25  electric  locomotives  (to  be 
delivered  by  Schneider /Alsthom)  against  fifty  different 
Chinese  products  for  Metropolitan  France  as  well  tis  rice 
for  Africa.  The  Chinese  deliveries  to  be  completed  in  two 
years.  The  goods  under  the  first  instalment  are  already 
under  way. 

Trucks  made  by  the-Simca  group  have  been  part  of 
the  French  side  of  two  barter  agreements,  the  first  one  for 
bristles  to  the  value  of  £300,000  has  been  executed.  The 
second  one  was  for  various  products  to  the  value  of  £600,000. 
Trucks  built  by  Berliet  and  ball-bearings  are  to  be  bartered 
against  tea  for  Algeria  and  rice  for  French  West  Africa. 

It  seems  that  since  the  middle  of  November  no  important 

contracts  have  been  signed  by  the  Chinese.  Accordng  to 
informed  circles  in  France  this  is  thought  to  be  because  of 

developments  in  the  Chinese  internal  situation  which  are 
bringing  about  a  change  in  Chinese  requirements,  and  the 
availability  of  foreign  currency.  It  is  expected  that  the 
situation,  as  far  as  placing  of  contracts  is  concerned,  will 
be  clearer  shortly. 

On  the  French  side  it  is  probable  that  the  recent 
measures  including  the  devaluation  of  the  franc  and 
liberalisation  of  imports  from  OEEC  countries,  Vill  have 
some  influence  upon  the  trade  with  Asian  countries,  but  it 
is  difficult  at  this  juncture  to  make  precise  estimates  of  the 
effects.  On  the  one  hand  these  measures  increase  the 
competitive  strength  of  French  industry,  on  the  other  hand 
they  make  many  Asian  goods  less  competitive  than  similar 
products  from  the  OEEC  countries  in  the  Asian  market  (e.g., 
Danish  egg  products  are  now  being  sought  by  French 
importers). 
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INDUSTRIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  NOTES 


INDIA  —  INDONESIA  TRAIffi  PACT 
'  The  trade  agreement  between  India 
and  Indonesia  has  been  extended  to  June 
30.  The  principal  commodities  listed  for 
cKports  from  India  to  Indonesia  under 
Ae  agreement  are:  cotton  textiles  and 
]«rn,  jute  goods,  tobacco,  linseed  oil. 
hardware,  pharmaceutical  products  and 
diemical  preparations,  tea  chests,  sports 
foods,  rubber  tyres  and  tubes,  porcelain- 
ware,  paper  and  boards,  machinery  in- 
duding  agricultural  implements,  diesel 
engines,  sugarcane  crushers,  textile 
machinery,  electrical  equipments  includ¬ 
ing  motors  and  batteries,  sewing  machines, 

hurricane  lanterns  and  household  utensils. 

Among  the  items  listed  for  exports 
from  Indonesia  to  India  are:  copra  and 
coconut  oil,  palm  kernels  and  oil, 
essential  oils,  spices  including  betel  nuts, 
timber,  tin,  rubber,  hides  and  skins, 
canes  and  rattans,  gums  and  resins, 
tanning  materials,  sisal  fibre  and  tobacco 
wrappers. 

MALAYA  HYDRO  —  ELECTRIC 
CONTRACT 

The  West  German  firm  Hochtief  A.G., 
Essen,  together  with  Ph.  Holzmann  A.G., 

Frankfurt,  have  won  a  $47.4  miUion 
(about  £6  million)  contract  to  carry  out 
the  civil  engineering  tasks  in  the  S149 
million  hydro-electric  scheme  to  be  built 
in  the  Cameron  Highlands  in  north 
Ifalaya.  This  will  be  the  first  hydro- 
dectric  scheme  in  South-East  Asia. 

They  begin  work  early  this  year  and 

will  employ  600  to  800  local  men,  in¬ 
cluding  both  skilled  and  unskilled 
labourers.  The  most  important  part  of 
their  contract  will  be  the  tunnelling  and 
dams.  It  is  hoped  that  phase  one  of  the 
hydro-electric  scheme  will  be  producing 
by  the  end  of  1962  or  early  1963.  The 
total  output  will  be  300  million  units  a 

year,  but  only  half  of  that  would  be 


available  in  1963.  Phase  two  is  something 
for  the  comparatively  distant  future  and 
is  still  only  in  the  early  planning  stage. 

INDIA  TO  BUILD  SUGAR  PLANTS 

Complete  sugar  plants  built  by  Indian 
manufacturers  are  to  be  used  for  setting 
up  12  sugar  factories  in  the  country.  All 
but  one  of  them  will  be  in  the  co¬ 
operative  sector.  The  plants  will  be 
manufactured  by  two  sugar  consortiums. 
Their  total  value  is  estimated  at  Rs  110 
million. 

After  meeting  this  order,  Indian  manu¬ 
facturers  will  build  eight  to  12  complete 

sugar  plants  every  year.  This  will  make 
India  nearly  self-sufficient  in  sugar 
machinery.  Decisions  in  this  regard  were 
reached  at  a  three-day  meeting  attended 
by  a  large  number  of  sugar  machinery 
manufacturers.  State  Governments  and 
the  Union  Ministries  concerned. 

JAPAN’S  ECONOMIC  OUTLOOK 

According  to  a  report  drawn  up  by* 
Japan’s  Economic  Planning  Agency,  it  is 
forecast  that  the  Japanese  economy  would 
fuUy  recover  from  the  adjustment  pro¬ 
cess  in  the  second  half  of  the  1959  fi^l 

year  (April  1,  1959  -  March  31,  1960). 
While  the  imports  during  the  fiscal  year 
1958  are  expected  to  be  24  percent  lower 
than  during  the  previous  year,  it  is 
estimated  that  during  the  1959  fis^  year 
the  favourable  trend  in  Japan  and  over¬ 
seas  will  result  in  a  12  percent  increase 
of  imports  over  1958  (about  US$  400 
million  more  than  in  19S8). 

Industrial  output  in  the  mining  and 
manufacturing  industries,  it  is  hoped,  will 
increase  by  6.1  percent  as  against  1958, 
and  the  country’s  exports  in  the  field  of 
steel,  industrial  plant  and  light  machinery 
might  expand  in  connection  with  the 
expected  recovery  trend  of  world  trade 

in  the  1959  fiscal  year. 


INDONESIAN  RUBBER  AND  TEA 
PRODUCTION 

The  Indonesian  Minister  ot  Agriculture 
Dr.  Sadjarwo,  stated  recently  that  the 
total  production  of  estate  rubber  in  19S8 
amounted  to  242,717  tons  as  against 
258,776  tons  in  1957,  representing  a 
decrease  of  16,059  tons.  On  the  other 
hand,  tea  production  as  well  as  the 
acreage  of  tea  estates  increased  last  year. 
Production  amounted  to  44,442  tons  as 
against  43,524  tons  in  1957. 

CZECH  BRICK  PLANT  FOR  INDIA 

A  brick  plant  for  annual  production 

of  8  million  bricks  and  tiles  will  be  built 
in  India  with  Czechoslovak  assistance. 
Czechoslovakia  will  supply  complete 
engineering  equipment  and  also  plans 
for  the  construction  of  a  drying  plant 
and  kiln.  Czechoslovak  technicians  will 
assist  at  the  construction  site,  and  w^ 
also  help  Indian  workers  and  tedmicians 
mastering  the  operation  of  the  plant 


MASUREL  FILS 
39  ATernw  Jean  Lebas 

Roubaix  (Nord)  France 
CablM;  MA8UBEFI8.  BOUBAIZ 
WOOL  and  TOPS 
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us— PAKISTAN  TRIANGULAR 
AGREEMENT 

In  1959  Pakistan  is  to  import  goods 
to  the  value  of  US$  10  million  from 
Italy  and  West  Gennany  under  a 
triangular  financial  agreement  signed  by 
the  Government  of  Pakistan  and  the  US 
International  Cooperation  Administration. 

It  is  proposed  that  West  Germany  wiU 
supply  to  Pakistan  industrial  equipment 

to  the  value  of  US$  1  million,  chanicals 
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—  US$  1  million,  dyestuffs  —  US$  1 
million,  and  steel  and  iron  —  US$  2 
million. 

Italy  is  to  supply  iron  and  steel  to 
the  value  of  USS  3  million,  and  goods 
for  use  in  agriculture  —  USS  2  million. 
The  US  will  pay  for  these  goods  in  West 
German  Marks  and  Italian  Lire  which 
have  accrued  to  its  account  from  the  sale 
of  American  farm  products  to  these  two 
European  countries. 

The  ICA  commodity  import  pro¬ 
gramme  permits  the  Government  of 
Pakistan  to  issue  licences  for  the  import 
of  specified  commodities  with  the 
importers  making  payment  in  rupees, 
thus  relieving  pressure  on  the  country’s 
foreign  exchange  resources.  The  rupees 
paid  by  the  importers  are  deposited  in  a 
special  account  of  the  State  Bank  of 
Pakistan  to  be  used  to  assist  the  financing 
of  agreed  development  projects  in 
Pakistan. 

INIHA  TAKES  CZECH  TRACTORS 

During  the  second  half  of  1958 
Motokov  delivered  700  Czechoslovak 
Zetor  tractors  to  India.  Deliveries  were 
realised  on  a  barter  agreement. 

JAPAN’S  WOOL  INDUSTRY 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  1958 
Japan  imported  201  million  lb.  of  raw 
wool  as  against  223  million  lb.  during 
the  corresponding  period  of  1957.  But  it 
is  significant  that  in  September  the 
imports  were  higher  than  during  that 
month  in  1957,  and  it  is  expected  that 
imports  will  show  an  upward  trend  in  the 
near  future.  In  1958  the  main  suppliers 
were  Australia  with  158  million, 
Argentine  with  16.5  million  and  New 
Zealand  with  13.8  million  lb. 

Japan’s  exports  of  wool  yams  dropped 
to  5.9  million  lb.  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  1958  as  against  7.9  million 


during  the  corresponding  period  of  1957. 
In  1958  Sweden  emerg^  as  the  biggest 
market  and  took  1.3  million  lb.,  followed 
by  Iran  with  0.9  million  lb,.  United 
States  —  0.7  million  lb.,  and  Hong  Kong 
—  0.6  million* lb. 

During  the  same  periods  the  exports  of 
wool  tissues  decreased  from  9.6  million 
lb.  to  8.3  million  lb.  US  took  3.2  million 
lb.  wool  tissues.  Exports  to  China  which 
totalled  0.7  million  lb.  in  the  1957  period 
have  been  suspended  for  over  one  year 
following  the  breaking  off  of  commercial 
relations  between  the  two  countries. 

Japanese  industry  has  been  successfully 
exploring  a  number  of  new  markets  for 
wool  tissues  and  was  able  to  export  these 
goods  to  Arabia,  Canada,  Denmark, 
Singapore,  Switzerland  and  Syria  on  an 
increased  scale. 

UK  WOOL  TOPS  FOR  ASIA 

UK  exports  of  wool  tops  to  China 
continued  to  be  at  a  hi^  level  in 
November  and  amoimted  to  2.2  million 
lb.  valued  at  £0.9  million  as  against  0.7 
million  lb.  valued  at  £0.3  million  during 
NDvember  1957.  The  following  table 
shows  the  development  of  UK  wool  tops 
exports  to  the  main  markets  in  S.E.  Asia 
and  the  Far  East. 

1957  1958 

first  1 1  months  of  the  year 
Global  exports  41,604,812  36,613,957 

including  to — 

China  3,504,%6  6,376,457 

India  5,446,616  4,500,804 

Pakistan  1,364,053  941,754 

Hong  Kong  514,277  205,542 

Japan  2,704,567  1,500,342 

The  decrease  of  the  value  of  the  1958 
exports  reflects  the  decrease  of  prices,  as 
the  volume  of  UK  global  exports  of  wool 
tops  increased  from  77.3  million  lb. 

during  the  first  11  months  of  1957  to  82.2 


million  lb.  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  1958. 

In  1958  nearly  40  percent  of  the  UK 
global  exports  of  wool  tops  went  to 
Asian  and  the  Far  Eastern  markets,  and 
there  are  indications  that  these  countries' 
demand  for  wool  tops  will  show  an  up¬ 
ward  trend  in  the  future. 

In  addition  to  wool  tops,  UK  also  ex¬ 
ported  to  Japan  wool  waste  to  the  value 
of  £1,069,199  and  raw  wool  to  the  value 
of  £388,160  during  the  first  11  monthi 
of  1958. 

UNLIMITED  MARKET  FOR  WOOL 

A  virtually  unlimited  market  for  wool 
was  forecast  by  Sir  Alexander  Fleck, 
Chairman  of  Imperial  Chemical  Industries, 
during  his  recent  visit  to  Melbourne.  Sir 
Alexander  said  that  rising  living  standards 
in  Asian  countries  particularly  would 
provide  a  tremendous  and  expanded 
market  for  wool  textiles.  Man-made 
fibres  would  never  replace  wool,  but  the 
wool  industry  would  be  wise  to  regard 
them  as  .  inevitable.  He  estimated  that 
between  11  and  12  million  tons  of 
textiles  were  manufactured  annually  in 
the  world  at  present,  and  of  this  no  more 
than  400,000  tons  were  of  man-made 
fibres. 

B.TH.  EQUIPMENT  FOR  DURGAPUl 

British  Thompson-Houston  Co.  Ltd, 
Rugby,  report  that  manufacturing  work 
continues,  and  some  shipment  of  equip¬ 
ment  has  taken  place,  for  the  Indian 
Government  Steelworks  at  Durgapur  near 
Calcutta.  This  contract  includes  three 
turbine-generator  sets,  condensers  for 
turbo  -  blowers,  main  and  auxiliary 
electrical  equipment  for  a  structural  miU 
and  a  wheel  mill,  a  large  number  of 
motors,  switchgear,  control  equipment, 
and  transformers. 

Work  is  proceeding  on  the  structural 


AMERICAN  ASSISTANCE  FOR  INDIA 


The  United  States  Development  Loan  Fund  and  the 
Goverrunent  of  India  signed  agreements  formally  making 
available  an  additional  $100  million  in  DLF  funds  to 
assist  India  in  financing  foreign  exchange  cost  of  public  and 
private  economic  development  projects  in  connection  with 
India’s  Second  Five-Year  Plan. 

Signing  of  the  documents  implemented  negotiations 
which  had  been  in  progress  for  several  months.  The  agree¬ 
ments  bring  to  $175  million  the  aggregate  of  DFL  loans 
signed  in  1958  to  help  India  in  its  Second  Five-Year 
economic  development  programme.  DFL  loans  totalling  $75 
million  were  signed  in  June  as  part  of  a  $225  million  United 
States  loan  package  to  Ihdia  which  included  a  $150  million 
loan  from  the  Export-Import  Bank,  the  latter  was  signed 
in  June. 

The  new  $100  million  in  DFL  funds  is  being  made 


available  in  five  separate  loans.  Three  of  them,  totalling  $63 
million  are  for  public  sector  projects.  They  include  one  for 
$35  million  to  assist  in  procuring  railway  equipment,  in¬ 
cluding  diesel  locomotives  and  other  rolling  stock,  steel  and 
electrical  signalling  devices.  The  second  public  sector  loan 
is  for  $18  million  worth  of  steel  imports  for  development 
projects,  while  the  third  loan  is  for  $10  million  worth  of 
turbines,  generators,  transformers,  insulators,  cables  and 
other  equipment  for  public  power  projects  in  India. 

The  two  loans  for  the  private  sector'  totalling  $37 
million,  include  one  for  $22  million  in  steel  imports,  includ¬ 
ing  structural  steel,  for  use  in  private  enterprise  projects, 
and  the  second  loan  is  for  $15  niillion  to  assist  in  financini 
the  imports  of  machinery  and  other  capital  equipment  for 
expanding  facilities  in  such  private  industries  aiis  metals, 
mining,  cement,  machinery  and  mechanical  engineering. 
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to  increase  productivity  from  the  sami 
land  acreage  —  especially  in  the  better 
class  jute-growing  areas  —  of  both  jute 
and  food  grains.  The  twofold  effect 
would  be  to  increase  the  supply  of  jute  to 
buyers  at  lower  prices  and  cut  down  con¬ 
siderably  the  heavy  bill  for  food  imports.” 

Of  the  new  regime  in  Pakistan,  Mr. 
Niven  said  that  its  avowed  aims  were  to 
stabilise  the  economy  and  to  stamp  out 
bribery  and  corruption  and,  he  hoped, 
nepotism.  He  was  sure  that  all  would 
wish  them  success  .towards  the  achievemeM 
of  these  objectives. 


mill  equipment  which  comprises  a  2,500 
h.p.  reversing  roughing  stand  and  a 
3,000  h.p.  non-reversing  finishing  stand. 
The  D.C.  main  motors  will  be  supplied 
from  two  motor-generator  sets;  one 
motor-generator  set  with  flywheels  and 
liquid  slip-regulator'  for  supplying  the 
roughing  stand  motor,  and  a  synchronous 
motor-generator  set  for  supplying  the 
intermediate  and  finishing  stand  motors. 

Equipment  for  the  wheel  mill  consists 
of  a  single  stand  powered  by  two  500 
h.p.  non-reversing  D.C.  motors.  The  first 
D£.  control  boards  for  the  blooming 
mill  are  due  to  be  dispatched  shortly,  to 
be  followed  by  similar  boards  for  the 
intermediate  mill,  structural  mill,  billet 
mill  and  merchant  mill.  A  munber  of  the 
standard  and  special  machines  have  now 
been  dispatched  from  Manchester.  These 
include  six  360  h.p.  vertical  -  shaft 
circulating  water  pump  motors  for  the 
power  plant,  65  h.p.  D.C.  mill-type 
motors  for  crane  duties,  and  a  number 
of  flameproof  machines  for  the  coke 
oven  plant. 

CHINA’S  OIL  BEARING  CROPS 

In  1958  a  further  large  increase  of 
per-hectare  yield  and  of  the  total  harvest 
of  oil  bearing  crops  has  been  achieved  in 
China.  The  peanut  crop  which  amounted 
to  1.3  million  tons  in  1949  increased  to 
2.6  million  tons  in  1957  and  reached  5 
million  tons  in  1958.  The  yield  per 
hectare  increased  from  1  ton  in  1949  to 


over  2  tons  in  1958. 

Sesame  harvest  increased  from  325,495 
tons  in  1949  to  550,000  tons  in  1958. 
Rapeseed  harvest  increased  from  744,000 
tons  in  1949  to  nearly  1.4  million  tons. 
Soya  bean  harvest  reached  12  million 
tons  in  1958  as  against  5.4  million  tons 
in  1949. 

On  an  average  the  yield  per  hectare 
was  doubled  between  1949  and  1958. 

COMMENT  ON  PAKISTAN  JUTE 
POUCY 

CcHTiments  on  Pakistan's  position  as  the 
great  exporter  of  jute  fibre  were  made  in 
Dundee  last  month  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Niven, 
retiring  chairman,  at  the  annual  meeting, 
of  the  Jute  Importers’  Association.  Mr. 
Niven  said  that  the  Pakistan  authorities 
should  take  notice  of  the  easy  flow  of  raw 
jute  exports  during  the  past  six  months 
which  had  been  brought  about  by  more 
reasonable  prices.  His  opinion  was  that 
the  demand  for  raw  jute  had  been 
stimulated  due  to  this  -reason.  An  even 
higher  demand  was  possible  if  prices  were 
reduced  by  a  further  £10  per  ton. 

Discussing  Pakistan’s  reported  trade 
deficit,  to  which  the  import  of  food  grains 
had  greatly  contributed,  Mr.  Niven  warned 
against  the  raising  of  raw  jute  prices  as 
an  apparently  easy  way  of  closing  the  gap 
between  imports  and  exports.  That  was 
no  real  answer  as  it  would  result  only  in 
a  lower  export  demand  for  jute  fibre.  “I 
would  suggest  that  Pakistan  makes  a  drive 


PAKISTAN  AGREEMENT  WITH  UVLP. 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  hsi 
entered  into  an  arrangement  which  permili 
the  Government  of  Pakistan  to  draw 
during  the  next  12  months  the  equivalent 
of  US$25  million  in  currencies  held  by  tbs 
Fund.  Thus  far,  Pakistan  has  made  no 
drawing  upon  the  Fund’s  resources. 


US  COTTON  FOR  BURMA 
Under  an  authorisation  granted  late 
August,  the  US  Department  of  Agricultun 
has  agreed  to  let  Burma  purchase  an 
additional  US$3.5  million  of  raw  cotton 
against  Burmese  kyats.  This  brings  the 
total  purchases  permitted  under  the  agree¬ 
ment  to  $12.8  million,  covering  approxi¬ 
mately  77,000  bales  of  cotton.  Burma  hai 
not  purchased  any  cotton  under  the 
authorisation  to  date. 


THE  EGS  will  do  all  YOUR  curving  work 


In  th«  sheet  metal  shop,  the  BESCO  PRODUCTION 
ALL-STEEL  BENDING  ROLLER  will  form  curves, 
cylinders  or  taper  work  in  all  metals,  within  the 
capacity  of  each  she  machine.  All  of  these  machines 
have  a  patented  device  for  slipping  out  the  roller 
carrying  a  complete  cylinder,  thus  getting  an  un¬ 
distorted  job. 


These  machines  are  of  fabricated  build,  using  pressed 
steel  sections  welded  to  give  a  tough  rigid  frame  of 
virtually  unbreakable  character. 


They  are  for  hand  operation  and  supplied  with  geared 
drive  in  shes  25"  and  37"  wide  x  3"  roller  diameter; 

49",  73"  and  97"  wide  x  4"  diameter  (as  illustrated) 
model  LG.S.  or  ungeared,  37"  wide  x  2"  roller 
diameter  and  49"  and  73"  wide  x  3"  diameter, 

Model  E.S. 

DELIVERY  EX-STOCK 

Makars  of  Basco  Shaat  Matal  Working  Machinary  &  Prastas 


Registered  Design  Nos.  S7772S.  MKM. 
Patent  No.  729M0 
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•oonomy  m  operating  and  maintaining 
oosts  of  diesels  —  fuel  consumption  is 
nnially  halved  compared  with  petrol 
togines  —  have  made  them  a  popular 
source  of  power  supply.  The  UK  firm  of 
F.  Perkins  Ltd.,  Peterborough,  which  has 
one  of  the  most  up-to-date  factories  in 
Europe,  is  a  leading  lightweight  diesel 
engine  manufacturer  and  produces  power 
units  within  the  18  to  120  b.h.p.  range. 
About  70  percent  of  production  is  exported 
either  directly  or  indirectly. 

More  than  40  of  the  world’s  most 
impnrtant  agricultural  machinery  manu¬ 
facturers  who  in  their  turn  supply  their 
products  to  many  parts  of  the  globe  are 


A  converted  tank  buiding  craft  opecBting  in  Borneo,  powwed  by  two  Perkins 
S6<M)  type  diesel  engines 


iiHtailing  Perkins  diesel  engines  for  their 
equipment.  The  popularity  of  Perkins 
engines  in  Asia  and  the  Far  East  can  be 
judged  from  the  following  data: 

At  least  1,300  Perkins  engines  are 
operating  in  Hong  Kong.  The  Kowloon 
Motor  Bus  Campany  Ltd.,  of  Hong  Kong, 
operates  about  S60  buses  in  Kowloon  and 
the  New  Territories,  including  nearly  250 
with  Perkins  diesel  engines.  Its  fleet  in¬ 
cludes  140  buses,  mainly  Seddons,  with 
Perkins  R6  diesel  engines  and  about  90 
buses  with  Perkins  P6  engines,  mostly 
tingle  deckers  for  suburban  use.  In 
October,  F.  Perkins  Ltd.  received  an 
order  for  102  Four  99  engines  from  its 
distributors  in  Hong  Kong.  They  have 
been  fitted  in  taxis  in  Hong  Kong  and 
Kowloon. 

About  6,000  Perkins  diesel  engines  ate 
operating  in  Malaya,  including  a  large 
number  belonging  to  Government  and 
municipal  authorities. 

In  Burma,  there  are  approximately 
1,200  of  these  Peterborough-made  engines 
working  in  a  wide  variety  of  applications. 
More  than  500  are  installed  in  boats  on 
Burma’s  extensive  waterway  system. 
Perkins  have  been  probing  the  promising 
Philippines  market  for  some  time  in  the 
face  of  strong  American  competition. 
Thirteen  hundred  Perkins  engines  have 
now  been  sold  there.  They  have  been 
supplied  by  Motor  Service  Co.  Inc.,  of 
Manila,  for  installation  in  American-type 
trucks,  mostly  International  Harvesters 
and  Ford  F600s.  These  vehicles  are 
employed  in  the  sugar  cane  plantations 
and  in  general  transportation  work. 

The  Mercury  Truck  and  Tractor  Co. 
Ltd.  recently  received  a  £40,000  order  to 
supply  40  Perkins-engined  Model  32P 
towing  tractors  to  China.  Powered  by 
three  cylinder  P3  diesel  engines,  develop¬ 
ing  32  b.h.p.,  the  tractor  is  design^ 
q>ecifically  for  industrial  users.  The 
tractors  are  to  be  used  at  the  main 
Chinese  ports. 

Almost  50,000  Perkins  engines  are 
<^>erating  in  India  including  more  than 


3,000-  belonging  to  Bombay  State  Road 
Transport  Corporation.  The  six  cylinder 
Perkins  P6(V)  vehicle  diesel  engine  is 
being  made  under  licence  at  the  plant  of 
Simpson  and  Co.  Ltd.,  Madras,  by  agree¬ 
ment  with  F.  Perkins  Ltd.,  and  the 
Government  of  India.  Simpson  and  Co. 


TENDERS 


The  Office  of  the  Chief  Engineer, 
Madras  Port  Trust,  Madru,  India, 
invite  tenders  for  the  following: — 

Tender  Enquiry  No.  16/EP3/12364/SS. 

For  the  Supply  of  Botchinc  and 

Mixing  Plant. 

Specifications,  drawings,  etc.,  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  above  can  be  obtained 
direct  from  the  Deputy  Chief 
Accounts  Officer  (Engineering),  Chief 
Engineer’s  Office.  Madras  Port  Trust, 
Madras,  India,  on  payment  of 
£1  2s.  6d.  per  Set  whi^  is  not  re- 
fimdable.  Tenders  are  to  be  retivned 
direct  to  the  Chief  Engineer’s  OfiBce 
(at  “C*  Warehouw)  Madras  Port 
Trust,  Madras,  India,  so  as  to  reach 
them  by  3  pjn.  on  FRIDAY,  13th 
FEBRUARY,  1959. 

Sfmimen  copy  of  the  above  speci¬ 
fication  can  be  seen  at  “India  Store 
Department,"  Government  Building, 
Bromyard  Avenue,  Acton,  Londem. 
W.3  under  reference  S.4051/58/AVH/ 
Eng.2. 


Powered  by  a  Perkias  P4(M)  diesel  engiiie, 
this  Chiiiese  fishiiig  junk  b  seen  sailing 
off  Hong  Kong 


The  Director  General,  India  Store 
Department,  Government  Building, 
Bromyard  Avenue,  Acton,  London, 
W.3  invites  tenders  for  dte  supply 
of: — 

Three  Univerud,  Hydraulic, 
Grindiug  Machines  for  predsiou 
Work.  lOiu.  cHa.  Shriag  over  table 


have  now  tooled  up  for  the  manufacture 
of  6,0<X)  Perkins  engines  a  year  by  flow- 
line  production  methods  in  a  newly- 
equipped  factory  covering  250,0(X)  sq.  ft 
All  the  engine’s  1,800  component  parts 
except  about  20  —  mainly  proprietory 
items  like  the  starter  and  dyiuuno  —  are 
being  manufactured  in  India. 

An  important  jflace  in  the  company’s 
sales  and  service  organisation  is  occupied 
by  training  schemes  which  are  helping  to 
“fill  the  gap”  where  there  is  a  shortage 
of  trained  diesel  mechanics.  About  4,000 
students  a  year  —  induding  many  from 
the  Far  East  —  attend  the  famous  Perkins 
service  school  at  Peterborough  and 
similar  static  and  mobile  schools  are  hdd 
from  time  to  time  in  many  parts  of  the 
world. 


Tender  schedules  and  specifications 
may  be  obtained  from  the  above 
address  at  a  fee  of  ten  shillings 
which  is  not  returnable.  Cheques 
should  be  made  payable  to  High 
Commissioner  for  India. 

The  ai^lkation  for  tender  form 
should  state  reference  1530/58/CDN. 

Tenders  complete  with  specifica¬ 
tions  are  to  be  submitted  by  16th 
FEBRUARY,  1959. 
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Automatic  Copying 

Lathes 


For  Asia 

The  introduction  of  the  hydraulic  copy¬ 
ing  system  by  George  Fischer  Ltd.,  Schaff- 
hausen,  Switzerland,  some  twenty  years 
ago  made  the  entire  turning  process  auto¬ 
matic.  The  -I-  GF  +  copy  turning  method 
does  away  with  the  need  to  reset  the  cut¬ 
ting  tool  for  each  of  the  different  dia¬ 
meters  of  the  workpiece,  to  use  special 
accessorin  for  turning  tapered  or  spherical 
portions,  radii,  etc.,  and  to  gauge  each 
diameter  of  every  single  workpiece.  A 
simple  copying  template  or  prototype 
provides  for  the  correct  shape  of  the 
workpiece  and  for  the  tolerances  required; 
a  tracer  working  in  connection  with  the 
copying  system  controls  the  cutting  tool 
and  transfers  to  the  workpiece  the  exact 
profile  of  the  template.  The  +  GF  + 
copy-turning  process,  which  requires  a 
single  cutting  tool,  gives  results  far  more 
efficient  than  those  available  in  the  past. 

At  the  same  time  tool  costs  are  brought 
down  and  set-up  and  change-over  times 
are  reduced  to  a  few  minutes  only.  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  +  GF  -f-  copying 
lathes  that  they  can  be  used  most  econo¬ 
mically  for  both  small  and  large  scale 
production. 

A  new  stage  in  the  direction  of  auto¬ 
mation  was  reached  when  -f-  GF  -f-  copy¬ 


ing  lathes  were  fitted  with  automatic 
recycling  devices  and  other  automatic  con¬ 
trols  by  means  of  which  loading  and  un¬ 
loading  of  workpieces  was  reduced  and  an 
almost  constant  cutting  speed  maintained. 
+  GF  -I-  Automatic  Copying  Lathes  have 
now  also  been  equipped  with  loading  and 
unloading  devices  so  that  the  operator 
need  only  concern  himself  with  feeding 
the  blank  magazine  and  removing  the 
finished  workpieces.  An  automatic  gaug- 
ing-and-stop  device  checks  the  dimensions 
of  the  workpieces;  the  prescribed  toler¬ 
ances  are  maintained  by  automatic  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  cutting  tool.  If  for  any 
reason,  the  tolerance  is  exceeded  beyond 
this  automatic  adjustment,  the  machine  at 
once  interrupts  the  work  cycle.  Owing  to 
this  ingenious  design,  the  -fGF-f-  copying 
lathe  is  now  a  foolproof  fully  automatic 


copying  machine. 

Over  4,000  -f-  GF  -f  Copying  Lathes  ar« 
being  used  successfully  in  practically  all 
countries;  fields  of  application  being  the 
Automobile  Industries,  Electrical  Machines 
and  Apparatus,  Jet  Engines,  Railway  Roll¬ 
ing  Stock,  Arms  and  Ammunition,  Ball 
and  Roller  Bearings,  Tools  and  Machins 
Tools,  etc.  Thanks  to  modern  copying 
lathes  many  complicated  production  pro¬ 
blems  can  now  be  solved. 

In  the  East,  Japan,  Australia  and  India 
are  the  most  important  users  of  the  Copy 
Turning  System.  An  ever-increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  -f  GF  -I-  Copying  Lathes  is  being 
supplied  to  these  countries  where  their 
advantages  are  being  recognised,  from 
their  great  Motor  Vehicle  Industries  right 
down  to  small  workshops  and  jobbers. 


Mk.  Nehni,  Prime  Minister  of  India,  watdiing  a  copying  lathe  in  operation 

in  India 


■f  GF  -t-  Ctqtying  Lathe  with  automatic  loader,  automatic  gauging  and  stopping  device, 

installed  in  Japan 


CXJLOMBO  PLAN  CONSULTANTS 
FOR  INDIA 

The  United  Kingdom  Government  have 
recently  appointed  under  the  Colombo 
Plan  the  fim  of  Messrs.  W.  S.  Atkins  and 
Partners  to  prepare  for  the  Government 
of  India  a  detailed  project  report  for  a 
heavy  structmal  fabricating  works,  and  a 
heavy  plate  and  vessel  shop.  These  pro¬ 
jects  are  among  those  dealt  with  in  a 
report  prepared  by  a  United  Kingdom 
Mission,  led  by  Sir  Eric  Coates,  which 
was  appointed  two  years  ago  imder  the 
joint  aegis  of  the  Colombo  Plan  and  the 
Federation  of  British  Industries,  to  advise 
the  Government  of  India  on  the  expansion 
of  heavy  engineering  capacity  in  India. 

The  project  report  now  to  be  prepared 
will  be  in  sufficient  detail  to  enable  the 
Government  of  India,  should  it  so  wish, 
to  ask  for  competitive  tenders  for  each 
project  as  a  whole,  or  for  major  sections 
of  each  project.  It  is  expected  that  the 
consultants’  report  will  be  ready  for 
delivery  to  the  Govermnent  of  India  by 
the  summer. 
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Harvest  for  Progress 


As  the  population  of  the  world  increases  so  must  the 
production  of  food.  Forests  must  be  cleared,  marshes  drained,  deserts 
irrigated;  the  rival  hunger  of  insects  and  weeds  must 
be  fought;  the  fertility  of  the  soil  restored  and  maintained. 
In  all  these  tasks  petroleum,  source  of  power  and 
lubrication  for  agriculture's  machinery,  of  chemicals  as  farming's  allies,  is 
contributing  to  the  greater  harvest  on  which  progress  depends. 


But  progress  is  its  own  taskmaster ^  generating  new  and  changing 

demands  for  oil.  Rich  in  experience,  resources  and  skilled  persormel 
Shell,  in  all  its  world-wide  operations,  is  geared  to  the 

task  and  to  the  responsibility  of  meeting  those  demands. 


serving  progress  (shell! 


THE  SHELL  PETROLEUM  COMPANY  LIMITED  •  ST.  HELEN’S  COURT  •  LONDON  E.C.3 
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ESTABLISHED: 


National  Bank  of 
Pakistan 


(InoorporAt«d  nndar  th«  National  Bank  of  Pakistan 
Ordlnanoe.  No.  XIX  of  1949,  and  sponsored  by  the  OoTem* 
ment  of  Pakistan.  The  liahiUtjr  of  members  is  limited) 

ESTABLISHED  1949 


Authorised  Capital  ...  Pak.  Rs.  6,00,00.000 

luuad  and  Subscribed  ...  Pak.  Rs.  6,00,00,000 

Paid-up  .  Pak.  Rs.  1,50,00,000 

Reserve  Fund  (31.12.57)  Pak.  Rs.  1,10,00,000 

Deposits  (31.12.57)  ...  Pak.  Rs.  58,04,00,000 

With  99  Iminches  and  sub-branches  throughout 
Pakistan  and  foreign  branches  at  Calcutta  (India), 
D’Jeddah  (Saudi  Arabia)  and  Baghdad  (Iraq)  the 
Bank  is  well  equipped  to  transact  Banking  business 
of  every  description  for  those  at  present  trading  or 
intending  to  trade  with  thex  countries. 

Enquiries  will  be  welcomed  by  the  London  Manager  at 
20  Eaetcheap,  London,  E.C.3 


HEAD  OFFICE:  HIBIYA,  TOKYO 
120  BRANCHES  THROUGHOUT  JAPAN 

REPRESENTATIVE  OFFICES: 

LONDON,  NEW  YORK.  TAIPEI 


B^mLWDGO  a  new  marine  diesel 

^  -  -  _  MODEL  T 


PRODUCINO  30  B.H.P.  PER  CYLINDER  AT  1,000  R.P.M. 


TWO  MODELS  ARE  IN  PRODUCTION 


These  two  models  which  are  now  in  producfioe 
ars  of  a  completaly  naw  design,  avolvad,  tasted 
and  developed  in  our  works  in  Glasgow. 

Bore  6^  in.,  ttroka  7^  in.,  B.M.E.P.  99  p.s.!.,  coi»> 
pression  ratio  14  :  I,  piston  spood  1,200  ft.  par 
minuta,  fuel  consumption  .37  lb.  par  b.h.p.  hour. 
A  hydraulically-oporatad  ravarse/roduction  9aar  is  incorporated  giving  s 
variety  of  ratios  down  to  3^  :  I  reduction  with  a  corresponding  propallar 
shaft  spaed  of  300  r.p.m. 

By  comparison  with  marine  engines  of  similar  output  the  naw  Kelvk 

T  models  are  axtramaly  compact  •—  the  larger  angina,  T.8,  measures  10  fl> 
2^  in.  in  overall'  length,  3  ft.  hi  in.  width,  4  ft.  Ill  In.  height. 


The  axieting  range  of  Kelvin  Marine 
Enginae  eontinuaa  unchanged  . . . 
PET./PAR.  71  to  30  B.H.P.,  DIESEI 


Resident  Representative: 

Mr.  MACKAY, 

c/o  Western  Trading  Co.  Ltd., 
603/607  Edinburgh  House,  6th  Floor. 
G.P.O.  Box  331,  Hong  Kong. 
Telephone:  26631. 


Ah  ariisi'$  impressm  oj  ihr  Hfw  Buemtx  Airrs  Power  Slalkm 


Projects  like  this 
call  for  1C  plant  and  experience 


International  Combustion  (Export)  Limited  are  to  equip  the  new 
Buenos  Aires  Power  Station  with  five  I20MW  reheat  boiler  units, 
together  with  complete  fuel  and  ash-handling  plant. 

This  is  further  indication  of  the  confidence  in  IC  equipment  installed 
throughout  the  world  to  meet  the  requirements  both  of  large  central 

electricity  generation  and  the  specialised  applications  of  industries 

of  all  types. 

International  Combustion  (Export)  Limited,  who  are  jointly  res[>onsi- 
ble  with  the  British  Thomson-Houston  Export  Company  Ltd.  for  the 
Buenos  Aires  project,  supply  complete  boiler  installations  with  their 
own  highly  developed  combustion  equipment  for  all  types  of  firing. 


Five  reheat  boilers  each  with 
an  evaporation  capacity  of  360 
tonnes  to  ojserate  at  — 

Steam  pressure  126.5  Kg/cm’ 
Steam  temperature  564  C 

Reheat  temperature  546  C 

Feed  temperature  225  C 

Fuel. ..Coal,  Oil  and  Natural  Gas 


ION  (EXPORT)  LIMITED 


NINETEEN  WOBURN  PLACE,  LONDON  •  WORKS;  DERBY 


REN  AU  LT 

A(OlE  HATtOMALi 

CHINE-TOOLS  OEP&RTMENT 
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SPECIAL 

MANUFACTURING 

MACHINES 


designed  and 
built 
to  solve 

your  manufacturing 
problem  of 
medium  or  high 
production 
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